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OUR INDIAN QUESTION. 


Our Indian question can only be settled by our Indians becoming self- 
supporting citizens, 

The Indians will become permanently Christianized only when they 
have become a part of the general body of our citizens. 

To accomplish the objects above set forth I would recommend : 

First, The amalgamation of the Indian with the white race. 

Second. The destruction of the tribal relations, and the treatment 
of the Indian, by the law, as an individual. 

Third. The teaching of the Indian the principle of individual prop- 
erty, and the granting to him lands in severalty, but without the- 
power of alienation for at least one generation. 

Fourth. The abrogation of all treaties, and the formation of reser- 
vations by act of Congress. Such reservations to be small, and located 
in latitudes corresponding to those from which the Indians upon them 
came. 

Fifth. That the Indians be kept on their reservations, ail whites, 
except employés, be kept off, and the Indians controlled, but supported 
thereon, until a majority become self-supporting. 

Sixth. That the Indians be educated, minors compulsorily, in the 
elementary branches, and instruction be given in the most useful and 
simple kinds of labor. 

Seventh. A system of control as a substitute for the present Indian 
Bureau, by which the above objects can best be obtained. 

Finally. I present an argument against the transfer of the Indian 
Bureau, as now constituted, to the Wer Department. 

Vor. VI.—No. 2. 
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That our Indians shall become self-supporting citizens as soon as 
possible should not be questioned in our day. The white population 
is crowding around them so rapidly, and their lands are becoming so 
valuable for mining, herding, or farming purposes, that it can be but a 
few years before they must settle upon only their fair share of land, or 
they will be overrun and overwhelmed in the fierce race which is now 
going on for the possession of our lately unexplored and unknown 
domain. No human power can stop the progress of exploration and 
settlement of our Western country. And, since such is the inevitable, 
is it not time that we were placing our Indian population in such a 
position that it shall not be overwhelmed and utterly crushed out ? 

No method has as yet been suggested, that I know of, to avert this 
threatened doom of the Indian race, except that of making citizens of 
all who are willing to become such, and the training of the youth to 
follow our way of life. All unbiased writers, and even Congress, have 
of late years taken this view of the case ; in fact, Congress has attempted 
to make citizens of some, who are as yet incompetent to become such, 
by reason of their strong tendency to return to their original state. 

All efforts heretofore to permanently Christianize our Indians have 
failed, for the reason that we have continued the form of government 
among them, to wit, the tribal form, which most conduces to strengthen 
their love for their native customs, habits, and religion. We have 
attempted to teach them the pure principles of Christianity, whilst 
preserving in our government or management of them all the forms 
and customs of their heathenism. Moreover, the preachers and most 
of the missionaries have begun on too high a scale, treating the adults 
as mental and moral equals, instead of beginning with them as with 
children,—that is, with first principles. 

In order to make them self-supporting citizens, we should encourage 
the amalgamation of the white and red races by encouraging marriages 
between them. Whilst admitting that the Anglo-Saxon does not 
readily amalgamate with a colored or supposed inferior or semi-bar- 
barous race, we know well that, in spite of the strenuous efforts of the 
Indian Bureau to keep the races apart, the number of mixed bloods in 
any tribe which has been long in contact with the whites is very great. 
Why should we attempt to keep the races apart when so many illus- 
trious men of our country have claimed their descent from such mar- 
riages? The merely romantic idea that our remote posterity shall be 
able to see the Indian in his aboriginal state is too absurd for consider- 
ation ; and yet, what other reason is there for preserving the pure Indian 
race? I recommend, secondly, the destruction of the tribal relations and 
the treatment of the Indian by the law as an individual. 

These tribal relations are simply those of any barbarous people ; 
for governing purposes they are strong or weak according to circum- 
stances. They are strong in time of war or other danger. At all 
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other times they are exceedingly weak. Therefore, on the reservations, 
the tribal relations are of little or no value for governing purposes, 
Yet the Bureau that has charge of the Indians seems to have this still 
to learn. 

But the great evil resulting from keeping up the tribal relations is 
that we thus encourage the Indian to study, think about, and glory in 
all his Indian customs, habits, traditions, and religion. We thus en- 
courage him to continue always to be an Indian as distinct as possible 
from ourselves. In dealing with them as tribes we neglect the family 
relation, which is peculiarly strong with the Indian. We have been 
accustomed to appoint a chief over one family, thus forming a tribe or 
nation where none existed, so determined have we been to preserve 
our erroneous system of management. We are at last beginning to 
learn that the Indian has “ his uncles, his aunts, and his cousins,” and 
that he will do quite as much as a person in civilized life for the 
advancement of the same. 

Whilst these tribal relations are kept up it is difficult for any In- 
dian, however well disposed he may be to adopt our mode of life, to 
undertake it. The Indians who are most determinedly opposed to 
following our mode of life have most influence in the tribes, and they 
apply all the means known to the tribal system to discourage the well- 
disposed. It is through this tribal system that the Indian’s contempt 
for work can best be expressed. On the contrary, if the Indians are 
treated as individuals, those who first take up our mode of life set an. 
example which all the well-disposed youths soon follow, and thus the 
fashion, as it were, to work is set, and a young man does not “lose 
caste” who undertakes to make his own living. The treatment of him 
as an individual very soon teaches him that he is responsible for his 
good behavior, and as a writer upon the Indian question says, “ Nothing 
gives him so clear an idea of the action of our laws as to be punished for 
a personal misdemeanor.” When he knows that he can no longer 
throw the punishment on the tribe for crime committed by himself he 
becomes wonderfully enlightened in the principles of our laws, and, 
unless he is a very bad case, will be far more cautious than an ordinary 
white man about committing a like offense a second time. The indi- 
vidual treatment of the Indian is a necessary preliminary to making 
him a citizen, and in order to make him understand fully individual 
treatment, the principle of community of interests, a portion of the 
tribal system, should be destroyed, and in its stead the principle of 
individual property be taught. It is said that our civilization rests 
upon the principle of individual property. Individual property is 
certainly an evidence of civilization, as community of property is usu- 
ally an evidence of barbarism. So far as I know, every attempt 
among civilized people to organize a community on the principle of 
community of interests has been a dismal failure. Then we should 
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begin early, one would suppose, in our management of the Indian, to 
teach him the principle of individual ownership of property. But if we 
look back at the management of the Indian in our country during the 
past, or observe that of the present, we perceive that those managing 
him have taught exclusively the principle of community of property. 
Within the past few years the attempt has been made of making up 
some of the tame Indian tribes, giving the adults land in severalty, 
and turning them out to do the best they can. This attempt has failed, 
for the simple reason that the members of these tribes had not been 
prepared for so sudden and so great a change. On account of this 
failure the Indian-sympathizing writer recommends that we put all the 
Indians on one or two large reservations and build a Chinese wall 
about them. Other writers on the Indian question still recommend 
that the adults be given lands in severalty, and the Indians be required 
to take their chances. However, the writer who especially recommends 
this latter course in his work on the Indian question hesitates some- 
what when he comes to speak of a system of management, and states 
that we will probably have to retain the Indian some time yet on the 
reservations and support him there. It has been elaborately argued by 
some late writers that the Indian is incapable of taking upon himself 
our civilization. Their arguments seem to me far-fetched, and the 
writers appear to me to confuse the civilizing and the Christianizing of 
the Indian. Most of our attempts to civilize the Indian have been of 
this confused character. We have in most cases attempted to Chris- 
tianize before civilizing them. We have begun too high up in the 
scale. 

We have attempted to make full-fledged, civilized Christians of the 
old bucks and squaws who were already steeped in all manner of crimes, 
due to their Indian customs, habits, traditions, and religion. We have 
attempted to overturn, in a few months, the customs, habits, and religion 
they had been long years acquiring, whilst at the same time we gov- 
erned them by the tribal system, which required them to know and 
practice many of their former customs. It seems to me that a thoughtful 
person would have prophesied failure in advance. I cannot believe 
that a race which displays such force of character and such will-power 
as to cause it to be known as a stoical race, is incapable of taking upon 
itself our civilization. Is it not time to turn over a new leaf and find 
what success we may obtain by treating the Indian individually, and 
teaching him the principle of individual ownership of property? As 
soon as he is tamed down, so that he will not slaughter women and 
children whenever he is told to work, let him be put under the action 
of the law the same as his white neighbor. It is now conceded by all 
fair-minded persons that the Indian is entitled to his fair share of land, 
in severalty, whenever he desires to take possession of and cultivate it, 
therefore no argument is presented on this point. It is now believed 
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that his title should be qualified, so that he cannot convey it away from 
his immediate kindred; such lands should descend to his or her chil- 
dren, or next of kin, for at least one generation. If we guard ourselves 
against the reckless transfer of lands by peculiar forms of conveyance, 
registry laws, rights of dower, and homestead, how much more im- 
portant it should be for us to guard our new-fledged citizen from reck- 
lessly losing his homestead to land-speculators or land-sharks ! 

I recommend, fourthly, that all treaties be abrogated, that Congress 
assume full control of all Indians, setting off suitable reservations, 
which reservations should be comparatively small, and located in lati- 
tudes corresponding to those from which the Indians upon them come. 

There has been no good reason assigned for making treaties with 
the Indians at any time since our Revolutionary war. We received the 
custom of treating with them from the English, and from the weak, 
separate colonies of which our Union was composed. We have been 
a hundred years learning that it was a bad custom. In May, 1871, 
Congress forbade the making of new treaties with the Indians. The 
Indian Bureau seems to learn nothing, nor obey the law except when 
it is in its favor. Its agents are now (1880) endeavoring to make a 
treaty which will be made only to be broken. The unreasoning senti- 
ment that a few barbarians had more right to the rich lands of this 
continent than the teeming millions of overcrowded, civilized Europe, 
has greatly aided in continuing the custom. “This custom alone would 
have encouraged the Indian sufficiently in his pride of race and tradi- 
tions to overcome all efforts to civilize him. It is.conceded now by all 
persons who look upon the Indians as reasonable beings, and not as 
heroes and heroines of novels, that it is no longer judicious to continue 
present treaties or to make new ones. 

The managers of the Indian Department are inclined to favor the 
theories of those who regard all Indians as heroes or heroines of ro- 
mances; whilst there are also selfish reasons for those controlling the 
Bureau to act in accordance with such views. It is as useless to attempt 
to reason with persons who found their views of a practical question 
upon characters embodied only in novels and poetry, as with those who 
for selfish reasons take a particular side. Those persons who desire to 
get a common-sense view of this question should consult the pages of 
Walker, Otis, and other writers upon the Indian question, and the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. Also consult the 
same authorities for arguments in favor of Congress setting off reser- 
vations and controlling the Indians upon them. 

However, in order that the feelings of our romantic citizens (and I 
must say that a very great number of our very practical people are 
romantically inclined whenever the Indian question is under considera- 
tion) may not be hurt, I will state that I believe with Walker, that as 
soon as the Indians are compelled to give up war, treaties or contracts 
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can be made with their consent, by which they will agree to settle upon 
small reservations and to have a system of control established by Con- 
gress. But I contend that, whether they will agree to such contracts 
or not, we must act, and that soon, for the practical question is upon 
us, and we must protect the Indian by a stringent law which the 
majority of our people will consider just to the white as well as to the 
red man; otherwise, the spirit of progress, as it is called, will over- 
whelm and destroy the Indian within our generation. That all reser- 
vations should be in healthy localities, and as near as may be in the 
latitudes where the Indians to be put upon them were born, are sani- 
tary questions which admit of but one answer. The Cheyennes, who 
broke away from the Indian Territory, showed this satisfactorily to all 
reasonable and honest men. Reservations should be only large enough 
to support the present generation and the probable increase for another ; 
that is, only sufficient land should be reserved so that when divided 
there would be not more than one hundred and sixty acres to each 
adult. If more is set off, there will be such pressure brought to bear 
upon Congress that reservations will be subject to frequent change, 
trimming down, which any one can understand will have a very inju- 
rious effect upon the Indians. There should be numerous small reser- 
vations rather than two or three large ones; no reservation should 
have more than about a thousand Indians upon it. The prime argu- 
ment against large reservations is illustrated by the present Indian 
Territory. It is an obstruction to necessary railroads, and it arouses 
the ire and determined opposition to its continued existence of its white 
neighbors. Nothing is more certain than that it will be invaded, at 
first unlawfully, and then divided and cut up by act of Congress. 
There is another serious objection to the congregation of a large number 
of Indians on one reservation, and that is that in such case there is a far 
greater tendency to keep up their tribal organization and other Indian 
customs and traditions than in small assemblages. In these large 
collections those disposed to work find more determined opposition 
among their companions. Those badly disposed have more influence 
than in small collections ; and in these great assemblages many Indians 
overrate their strength and believe they can successfully resist the con- 
trolling power, if they desire to do so, and in such great masses it is 
very difficult to execute our laws. 

The principal argument in favor of these large assemblages is that 
it is only in this way that the attempt to make an Jndian civilization 
can be successful ; that it is necessary for this purpose to mass the In- 
dians and form a Chinese wall about them, thoroughly separating them 
from the whites. This has been tried in the Indian Territory, and we 
have now as the result a problem quite as difficult to solve as the 
Mormon one. Even the advocates of this system admit that the In- 
dians, so carefully and so long secluded, are far from being pure-blood 
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Indians, whilst all persons who are not grossly prejudiced in favor of 
the Indian know that the so-called civilization of the Indian in the 
Indian Territory is a complete failure. The numerous schools there are 
supported exclusively by our government or by treaty-money. The 
farms are cultivated by whites and the herds are managed by white 
men; in short, that we have some fifty thousand or upwards of gentle- 
men paupers, supported on a vast fertile estate at the expense of the 
government. This is what makes many thinking men believe the 
Indian is incapable of becoming civilized. They know that these so- 
called civilized Indians, who are every year presented to us by the 
Indian Bureau and its friends as the happy result of the system of 
seclusion, could not support themselves a year if the government assist- 
ance and white labor were suddenly withdrawn; and that the system 
of exclusion and the attempt to preserve pure-blood Indians for our 
posterity to admire are failures is admitted by all but our Indian 
Bureau and the romantic lovers of the Indian. In the mean time, if 
we allow the present system of management to continue a few years 
longer, our Indian problem will be solved in a way that it is said our 
frontiersmen wish it solved. 

I recommend, fifthly, that the Indians shall be kept on their reser- 
vations, the whites kept off, the Indians controlled, but fed and clothed ; 
all these until a majority of the Indians become self-supporting. Our 
object in placing the Indians on a reservation, as I understand it, is to 
protect them in the possession of their land and to instruct them, so 
that they may become self-supporting citizens. It will be necessary to 
keep off the whites to prevent them from seizing or settling upon the 
Indian lands, and to secure the Indians from the corrupting influence 
of bad whites, the kind who first invade reservations ; for what busi- 
ness can a well-disposed white man have on a reservation until a large 
portion of the Indians become self-supporting? at which time the gov- 
ernment should withdraw. If you are to instruct him and also to try 
to eradicate his Indian education, you certainly must have him present 
and under your control. I believe that our college students would be 
better disciplined for future useful lives if they were more under the 
eyes of their professors. This view has been taken by some very forci- 
ble writers of late years. No one will dispute the justice of feeding, 
clothing, and furnishing necessary medicines and medical attendance 
until the Indians can learn to take care of themselves. 

I recommend, sixthly, that Indians of all ages be educated so far as 
possible, and that the children shall be compelled to attend school. 
Certainly all the arguments in favor of compulsory education among 
ourselves apply equally to the Indians. We have discovered of late 
years that the Indian children are quick to learn and readily adopt our 
costume and customs. 

It is only when they are returned to their tribes, when the predomi- 
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nant influence is opposed to our customs and habits, that they fall away 
and resume the Indian habits. Asstated heretofore, I think the reser- 
vations should be set off by act of Congress. The selection of the lo- 
cations and limits should be made by a board of commissioners com- 
posed about equally of army officers of high rank and prominent 
civilians. In selecting the sites due regard should first be made to pres- 
ent locations. Changes should be made only for very substantial rea- 
sons ; each should contain arable land, so that a proper portion could be 
set off in severalty to each adult, or a sheep- or cattle-range could be set 
off, but the idea of all adults taking land in severalty should never be 
lost sight of. 

Before proceeding to state my proposed system of management let 
me first answer the question, “ Why do the English and Canadian gov- 
ernments get along so well with the Indians in Canada and British 
Columbia, and why not study and practice their system?” The man- 
agement of the Indians in Canada and British Columbia is not worth 
study, for the reason that the Indian problem in those countries was 
solved long years ago, in a way that it is claimed our frontiersmen wish 
it solved with us,—that is, by the destruction of all warlike tribes, 
With the exception of visiting bands of Sioux from our side of the 
line, there are no warlike tribes living within reach of civilization now 
existing in Canada or British Columbia, nor have been for many years. 
A few insignificant tribes of tame, spiritless Indians live in Eastern 
Canada, and some tribes of which we know little or nothing roam over 
the unsettled portion of these countries. The one is so insignificant, 
and the other is so far from civilization, that no question of manage- 
ment has yet arisen, the Indians in both these cases taking care of 
themselves with some little government assistance. We learn, by ex- 
amining the history of the Canadian Indians, that the early governors 
of Canada used them as allies in fighting the Iroquois, the final result 
of which alliance was the destruction of all warlike tribes of Canadian 
Indians east of Lake Superior. Some miserable remnants only were 
collected about the forts and about the missions at Machinac and Sault 
Ste. Marie. This result was accomplished before our Revolutionary 
war. 

The Indians who were allies of the English in that war and in the 
war of 1812 had their homes on our side of the line, though some 
had a temporary residence on the Canadian side. A few hundred of 
these English allies had been gathered from all parts of Canada. 

The Sioux have always lived on our side of the line, and the Cana- 
dian government has only of late years kept a company of troops 
opposite to the eastern range of these tribes to protect a small settle- 
ment of half-breeds against depredations by the Sioux. The Canadian 
Indians with whom the whites are now in contact correspond to those 
on our side who are located in Western New York. There is not now, 
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nor will there probably ever be, an “ Indian question” in Canada or 
British Columbia. 

Let us consider the Indians in our country under the three following 
classes: 

First. So-called tame or civilized. 

Second, Semi-savage or semi-civilized. 

Third. Wild or savage,—uncivilized. 

The first class is small in numbers and poor in spirit, except in the 
Indian Territory, where this class is numerous and still has spirit, 
because most members of it border on, if they do not belong in, the 
second class. Those Indians who, throughout our country, belong 
strictly in the first class are so few in numbers, and their career as pure- 
blood Indians has so nearly closed, they can be left with their white 
neighbors to work out their own destiny without any special action on 
the part of the general government, except that they should have the 
privilege of becoming citizens and be given rights to land on the public 
domain, or, if they so desire, be put on reservations in the West with 
kindred tribes. 

The third class I take up next, as that upon whose destiny the 
government must act first. In this class I place all those Indians who 
have never been on a reservation, and those who have never willingly 
remained any length of time on one. This class is quite numerous, 
having members in nearly all the warliké tribes. Most numerous 
with the Sioux, most determined and savage with the Apaches and 
kindred tribes. As our Western country is being rapidly opened up by 
explorers, miners, cattle-raisers, and farmers, the unexplored and un- 
settled portion will soon become explored and settled; therefore there 
is but one thing that will or can be done with this class, namely, be put 
on reservations by force and kept there by force. Whether this is right 
or not I leave to the teacher of ethics; I would only remark in passing, 
that it is the only means of preserving them from extermination by 
their white neighbors. By the means above set forth this third class 
will within a few years belong to the second class. 

In short, the great problem of the Indian question is, What shall be 
done with the second class, the reservation Indians; in other words, 
with those Indians who are peaceably settled on reservations, but who 
still retain the characteristics which they had as savage or uncivilized 
Indians? These constitute my second and by far the most impor- 
tant class, and in it will soon be found all the Indians in our country. 
These semi-savage Indians are just where they were when in the third 
class as regards civilization, with one fatal exception, that many of 
the men and some of the women have gained the terrible knowledge 
of drink. Having eliminated from our problem the tame or civilized 
and the wild Indian, I will now present my plan or system for the 
government and care of the Indians of the second class, the adoption 
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of which by our government will enable their issue to survive. It is 
as follows: 

A bureau in one of the Departments, preferably in the War Depart- 
ment, having a chief of bureau, either a civilian or a soldier, appointed 
by the President. This bureau to be thoroughly organized, modeled 
somewhat after the quartermaster and subsistence departments of the 
army ; to have number of purchasing and transportation officers 
or agents; for the first years one-third of said number to be offi- 
cers of the United States quartermaster or subsistence departments ; 
to have number of inspecting officers or agents; for the first —— 
number of years one-third of said number to be United States army 
officers; to have as many officers or agents as there are reservations 
to take charge of the Indians, as many of these to be army officers as 
can be obtained for this duty at all times; for the first years one- 
third of the number to be United States army officers. A thorough 
system of accountability to be established, being founded upon the re- 
port of a board whose members should consist about equally of civilians 
and army officers. All purchases to be made in accordance, as near as 
possible, with the rules for making purchases in the quartermaster and 
subsistence departments of the army. The transportation of goods 
from place of purchase to place of ultimate destination to be under a 
different set of officers or agents from those who make purchases. The 
rules prescribed for transportation in the quartermaster’s department 
to be followed as near as possible. The inspectors to have the same 
powers and duties as army inspectors, and in addition, to inspect all 
goods before issue, and to be present at all issues. In case a regular 
inspector cannot be present at time of issue, an officer of the army (as 
is now done) to be detailed to act as special inspector. In order to ob- 
tain responsible and efficient agents the salaries of all civilians should 
be large, and all should be bonded. I regard the matter of salaries as 
very important, for the reason that the present Indian Bureau has ob- 
tained a bad name; it will, therefore, be difficult to get the right kind 
of men to undertake work in the new bureau unless salaries are much 
higher than they have been heretofore. A house partly furnished 
should be provided at each reservation for the agent, and quarters for 
his employés. Agent and employés should be furnished their necessary 
supplies at cost. In short, every inducement except life appointment 
should be held out to good men to accept and to keep these positions. 
A fair system of promotion from small to large reservations should be 
provided by law. 

I give herewith but an outline of the system which should be 
organized for inspections, purchases, transportation, and accountability 
as well as it will be possible to make it. The objection which will be 
made to mixing civil and military officials in the Bureau is answered 
by asking attention to the success of such a system during the late war, 
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during which the great majority of inspectors, quartermasters, and com- 
missaries were from civil life. This system is recommended in order that 
the Indian shall be fairly and honestly treated, in order that his lands 
shall be protected from outsiders, and in order that he shall be in the best 
possible condition to advance in civilized methods. Now as to the treat- 
ment of the Indian on the reservations. We shall find him when he 
comes there proud, having much spirit and will, caring little for his 
tribe, but loving and willing to die for his family. The women will be 
still more devoted to their children and families than the men. The men 
by birth and education averse to labor of the kind they will be required 
to do and, in addition, the warriors considering such labor beneath them, 
if they believe there is a chance to succeed they will fight rather than 
work. The women will not object to work, but they will be found to 
be quite as tenacious of the customs, habits, and traditions of their 
nations as the men. We have a right to suppose that by means of the 
above system, properly carried out, the Indians will be located in lati- 
tudes suitable to their birth, in healthy places, will have sufficient to eat 
and to wear, and that their lands are protected from intruders, and that 
all proper or natural causes for outbreaks have been removed ; that the 
Indians are in the condition that honesty and fair dealing require us to 
put them. This is the condition that one-half of our people believe 
them to be in now, whilst the other half know that it will require a 
rigid system thoroughly carried out to put them there. Taking the 
Indians in this supposed condition, the first duty of the government, 
through its Bureau and agents, should be to abolish the tribal system and 
everything relating to it, and treat the Indians as individuals, and by 
families. Until all Indians become perfectly willing to remain on the 
reservation, a sufficient military force should be kept within a few 
hours’ reach, with directions to go on the reservations when called for 
by the agent in charge. As soon as the Indians show a disposition to 
remain, an Indian police force should be organized, beginning with 
fifteen or twenty men, having an army officer or selected sergeant to 
command it, increasing this force as required. Until the Indians on a 
reservation have begun to appreciate the advantage of working for 
themselves no intercourse should be permitted between them and out- 
siders,—that is, the Indians should be kept on the reservation, and the 
whites, except employés, kept off. The most rigid rules in regard to 
prohibition of sale and gift of liquor to the Indians should be strictly 
enforced. Of course, strict morality should be enforced on the reserva- 
tion. Employés should be permitted to marry and to have their fami- 
lies with them. No Indian should be permitted to add to the number 
of his wives, but all those whom he brought on the reservation with 
him should be treated alike, and their offspring declared by law legit- 
imate. A justice of the peace, or other peace officer, should be sup- 
ported on the reservation. But for the first few years the local agent 
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should have authority to confine, and a board, to consist of the local 
agent and two other agents or officers of the army, might be authorized 
by law to punish for lesser offenses. All higher offenses of Indians 
against Indians, Indians against whites, and whites against Indians, 
should be promptly punished by the United States courts, whose juris- 
diction should be extended so far as would be necessary, and places 
and times for holding courts made, so that justice could be speedily 
done in all cases. 

The agent’s power to confine, and the power of the boards, should 
continue till the Indians understood our civil court system. Schools 
for adults and children should be established, with a sufficient number 
of teachers ; voluntary schools for adults, but compulsory for all mi- 
nors until they had learned the elementary branches. A farmer, with 
sufficient laborers to assist him, should be on each reservation. All 
males, especially youths from sixteen to twenty-one years of age, should 
be encouraged to assist the farmer. They should at first be paid wages 
in money, never be paid in materials. Every possible inducement 
should be given the Indians to take up land in severalty, cultivate it, 
and become citizens. But, as I said above, the land should déscend to 
the issue or next of kin, to protect them from land-sharks, Full sub- 
sistence and necessary clothing should be furnished each Indian, tents 
or huts each family, and necessary medicines and medical attendance, 
It should be distinctly understood that all articles issued belong to the 
individual to whom issued. Those who will not work should get 
nothing more than bare necessaries. Every possible inducement should 
be held out to both men and women to better their condition by labor. 
They should be encouraged to assist the farmers, herders, and me- 
chanics. Every adult should be paid a definite amount of wages in 
money for every day’s work. I claim that they should be paid in 
money rather than in materials, for the reason that ignorant people are 
extremely suspicious, far more so than intelligent people; even a sup- 
posed case of defraudment of an Indian laborer would go through the 
whole reservation and never be forgotten. The payment in materials 
is certain to breed suspicion of unfair dealing. It is well known that 
in several of our States employers are forbidden by law to pay wages 
in store goods; then, as I said about the land, when we cannot trust 
ourselves to treat each other fairly, how much more important to guard 
the Indian! It is therefore absolutely necessary to pay beginners in 
money. Every reservation should be inspected completely and thor- 
oughly by a regular inspector once in spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter, and a full report upon all subjects made to the Bureau. 

Vegetable-gardening should especially be encouraged, as thus the 
Indian sees most quickly the advantage of work. Work in gardens is 
more kindly taken to than any other. There are some kinds of me- 
chanical work which Indians fancy, such as making and repairing sad- 
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dies, harness, etc., in fact, all kinds of work in leather. Where water 
is convenient, boat-building and making fishing-nets and tackle could 
be encouraged, but hunting should not be permitted at all. The females 
on a reservation should be encouraged to assist in milking, making 
butter, raising fowls, plain sewing, and all useful kinds of simple work. 
At first all their farm and other products should be paid for in money. 
Fancy Indian work should not be permitted. This kind of work 
breeds idleness and laziness, and the study and thoughts of the old 
Indian customs and traditions. The great source of trouble will be 
found to be the lazy and idle disposition of nearly all Indians. This 
taxes beyond patience most agents. After all sources of encourage- 
ment have been exhausted the agent will still find a party of males and 
females who will be content to merely exist, provided they are permitted 
todo nothing. Now, these are the ones who give most trouble, and are 
a source of peril to the well-disposed. If this class is very large after 
the Indians have been several years on a reservation, there is something 
wrong in the management, therefore a change of agents shou!d be made. 
Or if the number of Indians on such a reservation is very great, the 
reservation should be divided. In such cases an extra effort on the part 
of inspectors is necessary in order to find out what is the difficulty, and 
to find a remedy and new sources of encouragement to labor. 

As a rule, if there has been judicious management, after a few years 
such class will be small. As it can still do-much harm, and in it are 
found all the wickedness and rascality on the reservation, the agent 
should keep a list of such persons, giving it to the captain of the Indian 
police, who should arrest the criminals, and watch those who are simply 
lazy, seeing that the latter get only the necessaries of life from the gov- 
ernment. The Indian companies above spoken of could be sworn into 
the United States service as scouts. 

As to the moral education, very little can be done for the adults, 
too much care cannot be expended on the rising generation. The 
teachers on all reservations should be required to teach Sunday-school 
as well as day-school. It does not require a regularly ordained minister 
to teach Sunday-school. Many adult Indians will attend Sunday-school 
who will not listen to a regular sermon. For the large reservations 
army chaplains could be detailed, the school-teachers assisting them 
with their Sunday-schools. 

In regard to the Indian store,—this is so important a feature of 
each reservation that it requires special attention. The government’s 
attempt to keep store in years gone by was a failure. Special attention 
should be paid to the selection of goods, and they should be sold only 
for cash. The prices should be regulated by some judicious system 
similar to that in regard to army traders. The inspectors should be 
required to make special reports in regard to the management of these 
stores. As the Indian store is now the fruitful source of fraud (at 
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least it is so regarded), too much care cannot be taken in regard to its 
management. Each reservation should form a village in itself, with 
all necessary trades and occupations. As soon as a considerable number 
of the Indians on a reservation settle on and begin the cultivation of 
their own lands, or otherwise become able to take care of themselves, 
the others should be transferred to some other reservation, the first res- 
ervation be broken up, the materials and unoccupied land be sold for 
the benefit of all, and the Indians of the first reservation who have 
gone to work be allowed to take their chances with their white 
neighbors. 

My military friends, also some civilians, will inquire, “Why not 
simply transfer the present Indian Bureau to the War Department?” 
I answer, Has not the attempt to make this transfer been made every 
year since the Bureau was taken away from the War Department? and 
is there any better prospect of succeeding now than there was twenty 
years ago? 

As we have to take the Indian as we find him, and not as we would 
like to have him, so, I contend, we must take the governing department 
as we can get it. For that matter, is not our entire system of govern- 
ment a system of compromises ? 

However, I am opposed to the simple transfer of the Indian Bu- 
reau to the War Department as that Bureau is now organized, and as 
the laws and treaties relating to the Indians stand to-day, for the reason 
that, unless there is a change of such laws and treaties, and a reorgani- 
zation of the Bureau, I believe the War Department will do but little 
better than the Interior Department. Moreover, when the War De- 
partment fails, as it certainly will, the army will be charged with fraud 
and corruption, in addition to the other charges that are yearly made 
against it. If the War Department has the management, and utterly 
ignores the army in such management, the army will still have to bear 
the brunt of the War Department failure. No department of the gov- 
ernment will succeed in the management of the Indian, and the Indian 
cannot be put in the best way of becoming civilized and self-supporting 
without a change in the laws as they now stand, a material alteration 
or abrogation of present treaties, and a thorough reorganization of the 
bureau or department which has immediate control of him. 


A Retrrep OFFICER. 


Norz.—This article was written before I had seen Walker’s or Otis’s books on 
the Indian question. I wrote it for the competition of the Military Service Insti- 
tution of 1880. After reading those books, wherein many things which I recom- 
mended had been advanced, I concluded to retain my article. It is here presented 
just as it was finished, after reading those books, before the competition of 1880. 








SUPERSTITIONS AND LEGENDS OF THE SEA. 









IV. 


FABULOUS DEITIES, DEVIIS, AND DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. 






THE sea, no less than the land or the air, has been peopled with many 
imaginary beings, some simply inhabitants, others ruling or controlling 
spirits for good or evil. Not only in antiquity have these notions 
prevailed, but traces still linger in maritime language and belief, of 
these wide-spread ideas of good and evil spirits,—of thinking and sen- 
tient beings, having a home beneath the wave. 

But it is among the nations of antiquity, as also among the simple 
peoples that now inhabit the globe, that we find the greater part of these 
legends. 

The first of these beings, we find in the meagre accounts of the 
nations that first inhabited the plains between the Euphrates and Tigris 
Rivers. Prominent among Babylonian deities was Hea, or Hoa, called 
“Deity of the Abyss,” who had temples in Ur and other maritime 
cities. He was also lord of arts, and taught them to men. Sennach- 
erib, when about to undertake a maritime expedition down the Tigris, 
offered to this god a golden boat, a golden fish, and a golden coffer. 
Akkad inscriptions call him Nukim-nut,—“ great inventor.” 

Assyrian records tell of a similar deity, On, or Oannes, who pos- 
sessed like attributes. Alexander Polyhistor, quoting from earlier 
writers, says, “ In the first year there made its appearance from a part 
of the Erythrean Sea an animal endowed with reason, who was called 
Oannes (according to the account of Apollodorus). The whole body of 
the animal was like that of a fish, and had under its fish head another 
head, and also feet below similar to that of a man, subjoined to the 
fish’s tail.” Five such monsters are said to have afterwards arisen 
from the Persian Gulf, and Berosus tells us a semi-demon, Anecdotes, 
very like Oannes, arose from the sea during the historical period. 

Berosus says, “This being (Oannes), in the daytime, used to con- 
verse with men, but took no food at that season, and he gave them an 
insight into letters and sciences and every kind of art. He taught 
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them to construct houses, ete. In short, he instructed them in every- 
thing which could tend to soften manners and humanize mankind, 
When the sun set, it was the custom of this being to plunge again into 
the sea and abide all night in the deep, for he was amphibious.” This 
god became the Phenician and Syrian Dagon, which Milton thus 


characterizes,— 


‘‘Dagon his name; sea-monster, upward man, 
And downward fish.” 


Dagon, philologists tell us, is from a word meaning fish (Dag). 
These sea-gods, rising from the water at dawn of day and sinking at 
night, are also sun-gods, really sea-gods of that atmospheric sea above 
us, whose clouds are the ships of many fables and myths. 

Layard and Botta found among the remains of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon huge statues of divinities very like these just described. They rep- 
resented a man with a fish-skin covering his back, the head forming a 
kind of mitre above his head, and the tail protruding below. 

Nin, the chief Nineven deity, was a sort of Hercules, Saturn, and 
Neptune. 

Another marine deity of the Babylonians was Derceto, or Atergatis. 
The moon was her emblem, and she plunged into the sea to escape the 
god of evil. Semiramis was traditionally her daughter. 

Isis, the Egyptian moon-goddess, spouse of the Sun, closely resem- 
bled Derceto. Although not strictly a sea-goddess—for the ancient 
Egyptians feared and detested that element—she was patroness of navi- 
gation, and her cult was borrowed by the Romans, and her feast, on 
the 5th of March, was made the chief festival of navigators. 

Num was the Egyptian lord of the water, god of the Nile, their 
ocean, and to him were dedicated the sacred barks, and festivals were 
held in his honor by the boatmen of the Nile. It was believed that he 
appeared in the river, and as late as the sixth century it was so declared. 

Pheenicians, the chief mariners of early antiquity, had numerous 
gods of the sea. Derceto has been spoken of, and also Dagon, whose 
worship among the Philistines is often alluded to in Holy Writ. As- 
tarte was the chief Sidonian goddess. She was the Venus of Semitic 
lands, also called Ishtar, or Ashtaroth, and was venerated by mariners. 
The Cabiri, famous gods of learning and arts, were, in Syrian legend, 
inventors of navigation. Some writers affirmed them direct descend- 
ants of Noah, hence naturally protectors of navigators. There were 
three of them, and figure-heads, called pataikoi, were placed on the 
prows of Phoenician vessels to represent them. Many of the attributes 
of the Cabiri were transferred to the Dioscuri, or twin sons of Leda. 

It is now reasonably suspected that the chief Greek god of the sea 
was derived from the Pheenicians, their teachers in navigation and mar- 
itime arts. It is certain that Pheenicians worshiped him, as well as 
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Nereus and Pontus, two other Greek deities. On the coins of Ascalon, 
Derceto was figured with the moon above ‘her head, and at’her feet a 
woman with fish extremities, 

Coming then to the better known Greek gods of the watery ele- 
ment, we have Poseidon first of all, god of the sea and master of the 
watery element. He was fabled son of time (Kronos) and flood (Rhea). 
Herodotus says he came from Libya, but philologists say his name is 
connected with Si-don (“Ship of On”). He was god of the sea (Med- 
iterranean) and ruler of the water, whether of cloud- or of earth-streams. 
He gathered clouds, raised and calmed the waves, sent storms, but 
granted safe voyages, and all other divinities of the sea were subject to 
him. He was inventor of the ship, and, curiously enough, created the 
horse and bull,—carriers on land. Arion, Scyphios, Pegasus, and the 
golden-fleeced ram of Phryxus were his offspring. He dwelt with the 
other gods on Olympus, but had a palace at A®gea under the waves. 
Numerous temples were dedicated to him, but chief among them were 
those on the capes of Sunium, Teenaria, and at Corinth. He was rep- 
resented as a severe old man, bearing in his hand a long trident, and 
riding in his car, drawn by horses or dolphins, and attended by Tritons, 
Nereids, and other marine monsters. Black and white bulls were 
favorite sacrifices to him, as says Virgil,— 


‘There hecatombs of bulls—to Neptune slain, 
High flaming, please the monarch of the main,”’ 


for to Neptune, the Latin god of the sea, were transferred in later 
times most of the attributes of Poseidon. Virgil further gives us 
this picture of the marine monarch,— 


‘« Where’er he glides 
His finny coursers, and in triumph rides, 
The waves unruffle, and the sea subsides.” 
“ His finny team Saturnian Neptune join’d, 
Then adds the foamy bridle to their jaws, 
And to the loosen’d rein permits the laws. 
High on the waves his azure car he guides: 
Its axles thunder; and the sea subsides ; 
And the smooth ocean rolls her silent tides. 
The tempests fly before their father’s face ; 
Trains of inferior gods his triumphs grace; 
And monster whales before their master play, 
And choirs of Tritons crowd the wat’ry way.” 


Nor less vivid the picture presented by Camoens: 


“ What should have been the hair that form’d his beard, 
What from the head was o’er the shoulders flung, 
‘Was sea-weed, fill’d with water, and appear’d 
The comb’s soft passage never to have known; 
Dangling upon the points were many bleared 
And blacken’d mussel-shells, which there had grown. 
Vou. VI.—WNo. 2. 10 
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Upon his head for cap he wore 

A very large, imposing lobster-shell ; 

The body naked was from head throughout, 
That he in swimming might not cumber’d be, 
But hundreds, hundreds hung his limbs about 
Of every little animal o’ the sea.”’ 


When Zolus wrecked the Trojan fleet, Neptune thus rebuked 
hin,— 
‘* Hence to your lord my royal mandate bear, 
The realms of ocean and the fields of air 
Are mine, not his. By fatal lot to me 
The liquid empire fell, and trident of the sea.”’ 


Prayers and sacrifices were made by Greek, Roman, and Pheenician 
mariners to him, not only before setting out on a voyage, but also in 
case of calms, and after safely returning from a voyage. 

Menelaus, in “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” says,— 

‘©O Neptune, 
Who in the ocean dwell’st, and ye, chaste daughter 


Of Nereus, to the Nauplian coast convey 
Me and my consort, from this hostile land !’’ 


He is represented as occasionally warring with deities of the shore, 
thus typifying the changes wrought by the waves of the sea, and from 
his realm come those marine monsters, the Bellerophon, the Andromeda 
monster, and others, certainly representing the incursions of breakers and 
waves, Amphitrite is his consort, and Triton one of his sons, always 
attendant upon him, Many legends were in course of time gathered 
together concerning him by the later poets and mythographers. 

There were other Greek gods of the sea, none, however, so powerful 
as Poseidon. 

Oceanus resided in the ocean-stream that was fabled everywhere to 
encompass the known world, and his palace was far to the westward, 
towards the setting sun. From him proceeded all the watery element, 
—rivers, lakes, and seas. He was the ocean personified. He was 
rather a powerful monarch than a god, but to him mariners sacrificed 
with great care on going on long voyages. He is represented as an old 
man, seated on the sea, and dwelt in 


‘The deep recesses of the main, 
‘« ‘Where aged Ocean holds his watery reign.” 


Tethys was his wife, and the Oceanides, or three thousand ocean- 
nymphs, were his daughters. To these, also, libations and sacrifices 
were made. 

The consort of Neptune was Amphitrite, the goddess of the Medi- 
terranean. She rode a marine animal, or appeared in Neptune’s car. 
She was figured with a net on her hair, and claws of a crab on her 
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forehead. Her statue appeared in Poseidon’s temple at Corinth. 
Camoens speaks of her thus,— 


‘¢ From other parts came Neptune’s consort fair, 
Of sweet collected mien, whom to Celus Vesta gave; 
That with mere wonder she calmed the wave, 
And Amphitrite, lovely as the flower.”’ 


Proteus and Nereus were two divinities residing in the deep sea, 
only inferior to Neptune. Both were gifted with wisdom, but Proteus 
could change his shape at will. (Apollodorus asserts this of Nereus, 


also.) 
‘¢ Proteus, a name tremendous o’er the main, 


The delegate of Neptune’s watery reign,’’ 


says Homer; and Virgil further tells us,— 


‘In the Carpathian bottom makes abode 
The shepherd of the sea, a prophet and a god ; 
High o’er the main in watery pomp he rides, 
His azure car and finny coursers guides, 
Proteus his name.”’ 


He traditionally kept the seals of Neptune’s herds. To him Te- 
lemachus resorted for advice. 

Nereus was a prophetic sea-god, and father of the Nereids, the 
nymphs of the wave, fifty in number. Amphitrite and Thetis, both 
ocean queens, were among the number. Nereus is represented as an 
old man, with long flowing hair, and he dwelt in the A®gean Sea. 

The Nereids were ocean-naiads. The names are from the same 
root, and are connected with naval, nix, Niobe, and other maritime 
words. The Nereids represent the qualities and properties of the sea, 
and are represented as half woman, half fish. They are, therefore, 
the ancestors of a tribe of mermaids, such as we shall meet farther on. 
They attended the superior gods, and had altars on the sea-shore, where 
sacrifices were made to them. 

Aphrodite possessed limited power over the waves. Her name is 
derived from aphros, foam, and, like Derceto and Astarte, she arose from 
the sea. She represents the dawn, and, in her car, is attended by the 
Hours and Graces. She first landed at Cythera, and Cyprus was the 
chief seat of her worship. She became the goddess of love, and, as 
Venus in Rome, lost many of her maritime attributes. Temples were 
numerous to her, especially at Athens, Sparta, and among the islands 
of the Grecian Archipelago. A rude stone first represented her, but 
later artists carved those beautiful representations, a few of which still 
exist. She had various surnames as goddess of the sea, all connected 
with it, as Pontia, Epipontia, Eualia, Marina, Pelagia, Thalassia, and 
Pontogenia. Living sacrifices were seldom offered to her. 

Pontus was by some identified with Oceanus, by others represented 
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as god of the Aigean Sea. The name signifies path, the road taken by 
Japhetian wanderers to Europe. 

Zeus, or Jupiter, was represented as powerful above all gods on land 
or at sea. Storms were sent by him, and mariners sacrificed to him. 
The Greeks built an altar at the Bosphorus to Zeus Qurnios, sender of 
favorable winds, and there sacrificed to him. Sophocles says (“ Iphi- 
genia in Tauris”), “ Jove denies a favorable wind.” 

Juno, nurtured by Oceanus, was also a favorite of mariners. Homer 


says,— 
, ‘* By Juno’s guardian aid, the watery vast 
Secure of storms, your royal brother passed.’’ 


She is said to have driven Hercules out of his course by raising a 
storm. 

Minerva, or Athene, reputed author of navigation, and builder of 
the ship “ Argo,” was especially reverenced by Attic mariners. As a 
warlike goddess, she was especial patroness of military seamen. 

When incensed against the Greeks,— 


‘‘ Hence on the guilty race her vengeance hurl’d, 
With storms pursued them through the liquid world.”’ 


And she assures Telemachus,— 


‘t My power shall guard thee, and my hand convey ; 
The winged vessel studious I prepare, 
Through seas and realms, companion of thy care.’’ 
She was reputed daughter of Jupiter, and was also called Pallas. 
Hence when Ulysses is beset by storms, we read,— 
‘t Jove’s daughter, Pallas, watch’d the favoring hour; 


Back to their caves she bade the winds to fly, 
And hush’d the blustering brethren of the sky.” 


Eolus, as lord of the winds, had power over the deep, and 


‘His word alone the listening storms obey 
To smooth the deep, or swell the foamy sea,”’ 


although he was subject to Jupiter, and responsible to Neptune and 
other superior deities. Mariners sacrificed to him, and also directly to 
his subject gods of the wind,—Boreas, Aquilo, Notus, Euros, Africus, 
Cores, Zephyros, and Auster. 

Artemis, or Diana, possessed limited power at sea, and, as goddess 
of the chase, was especially adored by fishermen. Says Virgil,— 


‘‘ As Helenus enjoin’d, we next adore 
Diana’s name, protectress of the shore.’”’ 


She was a moon-goddess, supposed to be the same as Isis, whom 
we have seen as an especial patron of navigation. The Tauri, in the 
Crimean peninsula, worshiped a goddess corresponding to her, and 
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sacrificed shipwrecked strangers to her. The Greek fleet, sailing for 
Troy, were wind-bound, and were commanded by a soothsayer to sacri- 
fice Iphigenia to Diana, but a goat was eventually substituted. Fish 
were sacred to Diana. 

Apollo, the great god of the Delphic temple, was especially vener- 
ated by mariners, and had numerous sea-side temples. Upon Mount 
Actium stood his statue, visible far at sea, at once a guide and a safe- 
guard to mariners. Augustus sacrificed to it before the great battle 
fought there. A celebrated temple to him stood on Mount Leucas, 
alike also visible far.at sea. As Apollo Delphinius, in the guise of a 
dolphin, he conducted a ship-load of sailors to his sanctuary, where 
they became his priests. 

Phorcus was a sea-deity, representing the rocks and cliffs of the 
coast. 

Priapus, god of fertility, was also venerated by fishermen. 

Glaucus was also a fisherman’s deity, and was a son of Poseidon. 
Camoens tells us he was 
‘The god who once the human form did know, 


And by the power of poisonous herb was made 
To take the shape of fish.” 


He was fabled a fisherman, and observing that half-dead fish bit 
the grass and were revived, he attempted it, and became a fish. It was 
a belief in Greece that once a year he visited all the coasts and islands, 
prophesying. He is represented as an old man, dripping with water 
from his hair and beard, his breast covered with sea-weed, and the 
lower part of his body fish-shaped. He represented the play of fan- 
tastic waves. He had a hand in building the mystic ship “ Argo.” 

Ino, or Leucothea, and her son, Melicertes, or Paleemon, were also 
deities of the sea, being made such by Poseidon. Ino threw herself 
into the sea with her son to escape one of the Furies. As Leucothea 
she appeared to Odysseus when wrecked and saved him. She was in- 
voked to save from wreck, and so was Palemon, who is figured riding 
on a dolphin. Ino was granddaughter to Poseidon. 

Portumnus was the Roman god of harbors, and a grand temple 
was raised to him at Ostia, and a festival annually held there on the 
7th of August. 

The Dioscuri, or twin sons of Leda, and brothers of Helen, were 
universally revered by mariners. We have seen them appearing to 
the Argonauts as stars, and another legend says they took part in the 
expedition. They were able to avert shipwreck and to save wrecked 
people. The legends concerning their agency in the St. Elmo light 
have been related. In Sophocles’ “ Electra” Castor says,— 

‘“« But we with speed to the Sicilian deep, 


To guard the adventurous barks of those who stem 
The ocean, must repair.’’ 
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Castor and Pollux were made constellations as Gemini, and were 
everywhere the guardians of mariners. 

Triton was also an inferior sea-deity. He was a son of Poseidon, 
and dwelt in the sea. Was powerful at sea, and could calm the waves. 
He is generally shown blowing a shell, and is figured man above, and 
fish below, the waist. He often attends upon Poseidon’s car. There 
were in later times a crowd of Tritons, half man and half fish. Pau- 
sanius says,— 

“T have seen another Triton among the curiosities of the Romans, 
but it is not so large as this of the Tanagrians. The form of the Tri- 
ton is this: the hair of the head resembles the parsley that grows in 
marshes ; the rest of their body is rough with small scales; they have 
fish-gills under their ears; their nostrils are those of a man, but their 
teeth are broader and like those of a wild beast ; their eyes seem to me 
azure, and their hands, fingers, and nails are of the form of the shells 
of shell-fish ; they have, instead of feet, fins under their breast and 
belly, like those of the porpoise.” 

Sometimes they are figured with the forefeet of a horse. 

Albion, patronymic deity of Britain, and son of Neptune, was 
reputed a sea-deity, and introduced ship-building into Great Britain. 

Doris, wife of Nereus, daughter of Oceanus, and mother of the 
Nereids, was a sea-divinity of some note. 

Sailors of antiquity also venerated the particular gods of their 
district, in addition to the various gods of the sea. 

When we turn to later times, and to other nations, we find almost 
as many maritime gods, The early Aryans were acquainted with the 
sea, but most of their maritime deities are gods of the atmospheric 
sea. In fact, we find that they, like their descendants, confounded the 
aerial and the aqueous seas, As Kelly says, “The origin of most 
water-gods and nymphs of the European Aryans may be traced 
back to the storm- and rain-deities of the parent stock, and the greater 
part of the myths relating to the sea are to be understood as pri- 
marily applying, not to the earthly, but the cloud-sea, for no other 
great collection of waters was known to the first Aryans in their 
inland home.” 

So we find Indra, god of the firmament, and chief deity of the atmos- 
phere, governing the weather and dispensing thunder, lightning, and 
rain. He was the ruler of the storm. Rudra, “howler,” or “ terri- 
ble,” was, however, directly god of storms, the father of the Maruts, and 
sender of numerous ills. He controlled the winds, his children. 

But Varuna was god of the seas and rivers, the Indian Neptune. 
A fish was his sign, the wind his breath. He was rather god of the 
heavenly sea, but soon became lord of all waters. Like Neptune, he 
provided a home for man. He has other names, meaning lord of the 
waters (Kesa), watery hair (Vari-lowa), and king of aquatic animals 
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(Yadah-pati). His wife Varuni sprang from the ocean, and is also 
goddess of wine. 

Varuna is represented as an old man, with a club and a noose. 

Vayu is the Hindoo Zephyr. His name means wind. He is closely 
associated with Indra, and often rides in his chariot. He is also called 
Marut. 

The Maruts are sons of Rudra, or of Indra, and are storm-gods, 
variously stated as from twenty-seven to one hundred and eighty 
in number. They are armed with thunder-bolts, and are feared as 
storm-bringers. 

The Apsaras are nymphs of the heavenly sea. Their name signifies 
“moving in the waters.” Originally personifications of the vapors 
and cloud-mists, they became the houries of the Hindoo heaven. They 
are also called Navyah, or celestial navigators. The Ramayana says 


(Wilson), — 


‘‘ Then from the agitated deep upsprung 
The legion of Apsarases, so named 

That to the watery element they owed 

Their being.”’ 


Lakshmi, like Aphrodite, sprang from the sea-foam and floated ashore 
on the lotus at creation. She was the fisherman’s goddess, and she had 
four arms. 

The Scandinavian gods of the sea next claim our attention. So 
maritime a people could not but have many deities of the watery 
element. 

Odin, the all-father, and most powerful god, sent storms and con- 
trolled the waves. As such a powerful god, storm- and rain-bringer, he 
became Hnickar, and we shall find him again when we consider the 
demons of the sea. Odin visited Sigurd’s ship in this guise, boarding 
it from an island at sea, and the storm ceased on his landing. 

Thor, his son, ruled the tempest and clouds, sent thunder, and 
dashed the waves against the coast. He raised a storm and sank the 
great sea-serpent, Jormungandr, to the bottom of the ocean. 

Hymir, a fabled giant, boiled his kettle when the storms raged. 
His name is from humr, the sea, and is connected with our word humid. 

But Nidrd was chief god of the ocean. He was also called Vanagir 
and Mérdur. He dwelt in Noitun, “ place of ships,” ruled the ocean 
and wind, had fishing and maritime pursuits under his care, was in- 
voked by sailors and fishermen, and sacrifices were made to him by 
sea-coast people. He represents the mild sea of the coast. His wife 
is Skadi (hurtful), and she came from Thrymheim, home of the winds. 
Their children Frey and Freya were powerful at sea, and were wor- 
shiped by sailors. 

The representative of Oceanus, the dweller in the deep sea, was 
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(Egir (ogre, terrible), or Hler, the god of the raging sea, whose waves 
boil with his kettle. His wife was Ran (plunder, robbery), and his nine 
.daughters, the waves. Ran is the northern Amphitrite. She takes in 
her net all persons drowned at sea, and even lurks beneath the ice for 
them. “Fara til Rana” (go to Ran) meant to drown. 
Thus we find, in Tegner’s “ Frithjof Saga,”— 
‘“‘ Let none go empty-handed 

Down to azure Ran. 

Iey are her kisses, 

Fickle her embraces. 


But we’ll charm the sea-bride 
With our ruddy gold.” 


Kari, in Northern lore, is god of the wind, and the Vanir, inferior 
gods, also rule the winds at sea. 

Other European peoples have had their divinities of the sea. Holda, 
an old German goddess, could ride on sea and waves, and was feared 
by sailors. Fasolt is invoked as god of storms in an old formula, his 
brother Ecke ruled over waves and floods, and Merment was also a 
storm-deity. 

Neptune was worshiped in Roman Gaul, and a large mosaic picture 
of him was found at Pau, and has, as one of his symbols, the cross. 

Nav was an old British god of the waters, Neith a Celtic water- 
goddess, Man-a-nan an Irish sea-deity, and Avaron, Welsh lord of the 
deep. Shony was a water-divinity to whom Shetland fishermen poured 
out libations. 

Ostyak sailors venerated spirits of the river Obi. Samoyeds be- 
lieve in a god of the sea, Num. 

In Eastern story, Alvinach is a divinity powerful at sea, appearing 
in the guise and dress of woman. In Mohammedan legend, Ager is 
a sort of god of the sea. Muthiam, king of evil spirits, is feared and 
reverenced by East Indian sailors. 

In Whydah, Africa, Hu is sea-god, and the king annually sends a 
young man as a sacrifice, to be thrown into the sea. In Dahomey, it is 
Abue. Du Chaillu says a spirit, Mbuiri, is supposed to exist in a stream 
at Ngounyai Falls. Wanika and Akra tribes have water-deities, and 
Kaffirs sacrifice oxen or millet to river-gods. 

Crossing the Atlantic, we find an almost universal belief in water- 
gods among tribes near large bodies of water. Greenland Eskimo be- 
lieved in a huge god, the giant Kayaker; Kamtshatkans think storms 
are raised by Mitgh, a spirit of the water, with fish-like extremities. 
Tongarsuk is also a storm-deity in Greenland, as well as a goddess, 
his mother, who lives in a palace beneath the waves guarded by seals. 
Storms are also raised by Kayarissat (basking-fisher). 

Dacutah Indians believed in Unktahee, first god of the water, and 
the Ojibway water-god was a toad. Longfellow says,— 
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“ But beneath, the evil spirits 
Lay in ambush, w.' ixg for him. 
Broke the treacherous ice beneath him, 
Dragged him downward to the bottom, 
Buried in the sand his body. 
Unktahee, the god of water, 
He the god of the Dacotahs, 
Drowned him in the deep abysses 
Of the lake of Gitchee Gumee.”’ 


Mexican tribes regarded Viracocha (white-sea-foam god) as lord of 
the waters, and Tlaloc as fish-god. Opochtli, however, was their god 
of fishing and of fishermen. Nets were consecrated to him. Chaleci- 
huitlicue was goddess of the water in Tlascalla, and could raise storms 
and sink canoes. 

Among Peruvian tribes, Marua-cocha was the water-god. They 
scooped up a handful of water at each river, drank it, and begged the 
deity to let them cross, 

Polynesian sea-gods were numerous. Tuaraatai was the Neptune of 
one tribe in the Society Islands, and Ruhahatu another. Another deity 
is Akaenga, the master of the lower waters, who catches souls in a net 
and washes them about in it. 

A Maori sea-god is Tangaroa. Fish and reptiles are his children. 
In Australian myths Nguk Wonga is the spirit of the waters. 


In the Hervey Group, Vatea is lord of the ocean, and became a whirl- 
pool. He is figured one side man, the other shark, having one human 
eye, hand, foot, and ear, and the other organs those of ashark. He 
was great lord of the ocean, and father of gods and men. He invented 
nets and fishing. 

In a prayer of great antiquity, 


“ Vatea is the guardian of the ocean, 
By him is it ruffled, 
By him it is calmed.” 


In a song 
: ‘Oh! let the storm be restrained, 


Vatea, god of winds.”’ 


He lived in a mysterious land. His brother, Tirniran, is lord of fish, 
and half sprat. He lives in the sacred isle. Tikokura is the storm- 
wave. His home is in the ocean. Raka (trouble), the god of winds, 
lives there also. The winds and storms are his children, each one 
blowing through a hole in the horizon, and he controls them. 

The Fijian fishermen’s god is Roko Vona; another is Vosavakan- 
dua, and they have many minor gods, called Luve-ni-mai (children of 
the water). Little flags are set up when they are about to land, to pre- 
vent them from taking to the woods. 

The fisherman’s god in Ranatonga is a cocoanut-leaf, bound up 
with sennit, called Iku-ka-kua. At Mangaia, it was the frond of a 
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cocoanut, bound with sennit. This is supposed to be powerful in allay- 
ing storms, and is called a Mokoiro, and is affixed to the prows of the 
boats. A certain priestly family perform this ceremony, and no one 
thinks of going to sea without these attachments. In Ranai, one of 
the Sandwich Islands, two large stone images, seen by Ellis, represented 
Raeapua and Kaneapua, sea-deities worshiped by fishermen. Another 
sea-god was Mooarii, a shark. On each point of land, temples were 
erected to him, and the first fish of the catch were given tohim, They 
had other sea- and weather-gods, and during a storm at sea they offered 
up a pule kurana, a kind of prayer. A Hawaiian god was Kunra, and 
Hina a goddess, who were supposed to drive the annual shoals of fish 
to the island, and hence were adored by fishermen. 

In Japan, Midsumo Kami is water-god, and Jebisa sea-god, adored 
by fishermen. Tusannod-no-Mikato, brother of the sun-god, is also god 
of the sea. 

The Chinese god of the sea was one of the three spirits attendant on 
Fo, or Cong-Y, god of the lower heaven. Navigators sacrificed to him. 
Kemung is a god of storms in China. 

Marehu is a great sailor-goddess. She is figured as a grotesque 
idol, and has numerous temples. One at Ningpo is very large. Her 
image is also kept in exchanges. She was the daughter of a seafaring 
man. She dreamed she saw her father in a storm and in danger, and 
exerted herself to save him. She is called queen of heaven, holy mother, 
and other titles. Sailors take ashes from incense-lamps in front of her 
shrines, and carry them in a red bag, or hang them about the junk. 
When storms occur, they kneel at the bow (the sacred part of their 
junks), and burn incense before her image, imploring her to save them. 
They make offerings to her on arriving safely from sea. Among her 
attributes are Favorable-mind ear and Thousand-mile eye, seeing and 
hearing danger afar off. 

Tien-how is another tutelary goddess of sailors. In every large 
junk her shrine is placed, having her image in a glass case, and inscrip- 
tions to her. Homage was paid her, and especial honors in sailing and 
landing. 

River sailors are devotees of Loong Moo, the dragon mother. 
Shrines are placed along the banks, and ceremonies and sacrifices made 
in the boats before sailing. 

Burmese sailors and fishermen dedicate fruits, rice, etc., to Nat, or 
the spirit of waters, who would otherwise destroy the fish. 

To the many sea-gods of antiquity succeeded the one God of Mo- 
hammedan and Christian religions. But the conservative mariner still 
retained memories of the once powerful gods of the sea, Not only did 
the Catholic mariner believe that Christ stilled the waves, and still pos- 
sesses power to save from peril, but he also attributed to the Virgin 
and saints unusual powers over the winds and waves. To this day he 
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trusts in their aid in time of peril, and to them he makes his vows, and 
dedicates his memorial tablets or votive-offerings. The Virgin is pa- 
troness of innumerable sea-side temples and chapels, and “ Our Lady of 
the Waves,” and of Blachernes, are only ready examples of a class. 

As early as 200 A.D. we find her aid efficacious. The Varangians 
attacked Constantinople about that time with a Russian fleet, and the 
good Bishop Photius was able to raise a storm and destroy this fleet 
with the mantle of Our Lady of Blachernes. 

The Virgin, as related in the account of spectral lights and appa- 
ritions, saved from shipwreck A£thelsiga (in eleventh century), the Earl 
of Salisbury (1220), Edward III. and Edward IV. of England. The 
former monarch, overtaken in the English Channel by a storm, ex- 
claimed, “ Oh! blessed Mary, holy Lady! why is it, and what does 
it portend, that in going to France I enjoyed a favorable wind, a calm 
sea, and all things prospered with me ; but on returning to England, all 
kinds of misfortunes befall me?” The storm, the account says, imme- 
diately subsided. 

The latter sovereign “ prayed to God, our Lady, and Saint George, 
and amonges other saynts he specially prayed Seint Anne to helpe him.” 

Joinville says a sailor who fell overboard during the voyage of St. 
Louis to France, was asked why he did not swim. He replied that it 
was only necessary to exclaim, “Our Lady of Valbert!” and that she 
supported him by the shoulders until he was picked up. 

There was a statue at Venice, according to Fynes Moryson, that 
performed great miracles. A merchant vowed perpetual gifts of wax 
candles in gratitude for being saved by the light of a candle on a dark 
night. This statue and that of St. Mark were saluted by ships. 

Admiral Howard wrote to Henry VIII., “I have given him 
(Captain Arthur) liberty to go home, for when he was in extreme dan- 
ger he called upon Our Lady of Walsingham for health and comfort, 
and made a vow that an it pleased God and her to deliver him out of 
the peril, he would never eat flesh or fish until he had seen her.” 

Erasmus says of the people in the shipwreck, “The mariners they 
were singing their Salve Regina, imploring the Virgin Mother, calling 
her the Star of the Sea, the Queen of Heaven, etc.” “In ancient times 
‘Venus took care of mariners, because she was supposed to be born 
of the sea, and because she left off taking care of them, the Virgin 
Mother was put in her place.” He says one sailor tried to float ashore 
on a rotten and worm-eaten image of the Virgin. 

The Virgin sent a wind to aid the wind-bound fleet of Orendel in 
the Kleber Meer, as related in the first paper. 

Nor were the saints accounted far inferior to the Virgin in their 
wonder-working powers at sea. 

Of these saints, St. Anthony was accounted one of the most pow- 
erful. He was a priest of Padua, and is said to have preached a sermon 
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to the fishes, hence is especially a fisherman’s saint. Accordingly, we 
find the padrone, in Longfellow’s “Golden Legend,” appealing to him,— 


‘“« Now all is ready, high and low, 
Blow, blow, good Saint Antonio.” 


‘‘ With the breeze behind us, on we go, 
Not too much, good Saint Antonio!” 


Pietro delle Valle, a sixteenth-century traveler in the East Indies, 
tells us that the Portuguese kept an image of St. Anthony in their ships 
and made it responsible for the winds. They prayed to it, then, if this 
were not effectual, resorted to lashing the image to the mast, as detailed 
in the last paper. 

St. Nicholas was, however, pre-eminently the sailor’s guardian. He 
was a saint of Myra, in Italy, and is said to have restored a sailor to 
life, and to have allayed a storm while on his way to the Holy Land. 
Mariners in the AZgean are also said to have called on him when in 
danger of wreck, and he aided them to port. The St. Elmo fire was 
called by Italians Fires of St. Nicholas. Bishop Hall says a Grecian 
sailor prayed to St. Nicholas not to press too hard with his wings on the 
sails. Greek sailors in the seventeenth century took to sea thirty loaves 
of bread, consecrated and named St. Nicholas’ loaves. In case of a 
storm they were thrown into the sea, one by one, until they were effica- 
cious in calming the waves. There were some three hundred and sev- 
enty chapels in England alone to this saint. His church at Liverpool 
was the most celebrated, and was consecrated in 1361. A local author 
says, “In the vicinity there formerly stood a statue of St. Nicholas, and 
when the faith in the intercession of saints was more operative than at 
present, the mariners were wont to present a peace-offering for a pros- 
perous voyage on their going out to sea, and a wave-offering on their 
return; but the saint, having lost his votaries, has long since dis- 
appeared.” 

A mariner in the “Absurda” of Erasmus says he is going to dedi- 
cate a piece of sail-cloth to St. Nicholas in gratitude at having escaped 
shipwreck. 

St. Nicholas’ Chapel, near Hythe, England, is thus alluded to by an 
old Kentish author, Lambarde: “This is one of the places 


‘ Where such as had escapt the sea 
‘Were wont to leave their guifts.’ 


Insomuch as if any of the fishermen on this coast had hardly escaped 
the storme, then should Sainct Nicholas not have only the thanks of 
that deliverance, but also one or more of the best fishes for an offering.” 

There is a legend of a certain altar-screen in the church at Arboja, 
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in Sweden, that testifies the great power of St. Nicholas. It had been 
sunk during a siege by the people of a foreign town to escape capture, 
The Swedes found it, however, but found it too heavy to raise. Some 
one suggested to name over all the saints, but all failed to assist until 
St. Nicholas was invoked, when the screen came up. It was sent to 
Arboja, and St. Nicholas became the patron of that church. 

Kanaris, the Greek hero of the fire-ships in Chios harbor in 1828, 
went immediately to St. Nicholas’ Church after the success of his under- 
taking, and presented two wax tapers to his shrine. 

St. Nicholas is shown in paintings as patron of sailors, with an 
anchor by his side, and a fleet in the background. In other represen- 
tations, he is seen on board a sinking ship in a storm at sea, and some- 
times has a light on his head. 

St. Peter, as the fisher-apostle, became a maritime saint, and was 
often invoked in storms, The St. Elmo light was called St. Peter’s 
fire, as we have seen. The porch of St. Peter’s Church is adorned with 
Giotto’s great mosaic of the ship of the church in a storm, and St. 
Peter’s essay in walking the waters. 

St. Barbara, protector against lightning and explosions, is the 
guardian saint of gunners in the Mediterranean, and the powder-rooms 
of French and Spanish ships are still called by her name (Sainte Barbe, 
Santa Barbara). 

St. Erasmus, as the patronymic saint of the St. Elmo light, has 
been alluded to in a previous paper, and his story given. 

St.. Clement was reverenced by some mariners, The anchor is his 
emblem. He suffered martyrdom, and was cast into the sea with an 
anchor about his neck. The waters were driven back, and a chapel 
appeared over the spot. 

St. Vincent was also cast into the sea with a millstone about his 
neck, but returned his own body to the shore. While on the way to 
Spain the body sunk near the cape named after him, in Spain, in the 
wreck of the ship. In 1147, Alonzo I. returned it, and a crow is said 
to have perched on the prow, and one on the stern of the ship, and 
guided it safely into port. Hence the crow is figured as his emblem. 

A giant statue of St. Christopher stood on a promontory in Granada, 
so that sailors, seeing it from afar, would make their vows to it. He 
was a ferryman, and rowed Christ across the river. 

St. James the Greater came to Spain from Palestine in a mys- 
terious bark without sail or helm. He was a patron saint of Spanish 
sailors. 

St. Genevieve is said to have destroyed a tree in a Spanish harbor 
that, with two attendant demons, wrecked many ships. She was tute- 
lary saint of the harbor. 

St. Hilarion, attacked by pirates at sea, stopped their ship while in 
full headway, so was invoked against pirates in the Mediterranean. 
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St. Benedict made iron float, embarked on a mat, and saved drown- 
ing men. He was invoked in shipwrecks, St. Christian floated with 
a millstone about her neck. This is shown in a picture at Venice. 

St. Marculf, in France, in 1558, is said to have destroyed a pirate 
fleet, raising a storm by prayer. 

St. Cesarea was exposed to drown in a cave on the Italian coast. 
Mariners still say a light is seen there at times, supposed to be her 
luminous body. 

St. Patrick is said to have had great power over the sea. He cast 
a stone altar, consecrated by the pope, into the sea, seated thereon a 
leper that had been refused passage in a ship, and made the chair sail 
in company with the ship. He also caused a ship carrying his nephew, 
St. Lumanus, to sail against the wind. 

St. Germanus is said, in 429, to have allayed a storm at sea by 
pouring a few drops of oil on it. 

St. Rosalia was a Sicilian saint, venerated by mariners, and having 
numerous chapels dedicated to her. 

St. Columba was a favorite marine saint with Northern nations. 
His image stolen, caused a storm, and it was in his chapel in the 
Hebrides that a moist stone was kept, to raise a gale. 

Brand says St. Hermes, with St. Christopher and St. Nicholas, were 
mariners’ saints in Great Britain. We have seen the St. Elmo light 
called Hermes. 

On St. Ulrie’s day, fish are offered to him in Germany. 

St. Leonore is said to have saved a sinking ship by waving a bishop’s 
letter (4) at it. 

At Etretat, in Normandy, is a chapel to St. Sauveur, the Holy 
Saviour, who is the fisherman’s patron there, as well as in many other 
places. 

St. Helena, who allayed a storm by throwing a piece of the holy 
cross overboard, St. Gonzales de Tuy, and St. Erasmus, who saved a 
sinking ship, have been spoken of in relation to the St. Elmo’s light. 

St. Anne was also powerful to aid in great danger. Edward IV. 
called on her for aid, and we have seen the St. Elmo light called St. 
Anne. 

St. Mark calmed the sea when his own dead body was conveyed 
from Egypt, says Leo Antonio More, in the “ Description of Africa” 
(1600). He is patron of Venetian fishermen. 

St. George was appealed to by Sardinian fishermen to drive away 
enemies of the tunny, as being general dragon-slayer. They also 
appeal to St. Michael, who was with Peter fishing. 

Cetti says Italian fishermen chose by lot a saint for each day, and 
fish were dedicated to him,—an impartial method, to say the least. 

The arm of St. Madeleine was enough to raise a gale, in conjunction 
with holy blood, stolen by Gualtier from Fécamp, in 1201. 
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St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. Edmund, and St. Nicholas were 
united in saving one of the fleet of Richard, in 1190. 

Sailors generally, in the Mediterranean, venerate the saints of their 
own town or district, and pay their vows at their shrine. 

But the sea has not gods and beneficent spirits alone. Devils and 
demons abound. Among the sun-worshiping nations of antiquity it 
was thought that his splendor was obscured at night by the machinations 
of evil demons, who opposed his passage in the waters of the lower 
world. This demon in Egyptian representations is Typhon, or Apo- 
phis, the “lord of the deep,” ete. Thence grew up a host of legends con- 
cerning a demon who had his abode in the sea, unclean to these people, 
and Typhonic influence was thought to cause the storms and tempests of 
the deep. Typhceus in Greek legends was a dragon-monster, who warred 
against Jupiter, and is imprisoned under Mount A&tna. The name in- 
dicated the whirlwind in Greece and Rome, and Ty-foon in China still 
designates the revolving sea-storm. “'Typhceus was father of the winds 
that bring ruin and havoc,” says Hesiod, and he was also parent of the 
Hydra, Cerberus, Nemean Lion, and other monsters fabled to have 
come out of the deep. Captain St. John says the Chinese consider 
Tyfoon “ the mother of winds.” The name is perpetuated in the ap- 
pellation for a circular storm, current in nautical language. 

Satan, in early ages, figured as Leviathan, and in an old gem is so 
figured, with the church, in the guise of the ship of St. Peter, triumph- 
ing over it. 

In an old Jewish legend, the devil is angered because God gave 
man dominion over the things of the sea, deeming that his region ; but 
he was allowed to possess a certain power over the winds and waves. 
This is much like Pluto in the “Iliad,” when Neptune was made lord 
of the seas,— 


‘* Pluto, the infernal, heard alarmed, 
And, springing from his throne, cried out in fear, 
Lest Neptune, breaking through the solid earth, 
To mortals and immortals should lay bare 

His dark and drear abode of gods abhorred.’’ 


When the devils were cast out and entered the swine, they entered 
the sea; Micah says, ‘ Thou wilt cast all their sins into the sea.” 

Marcus, the Eremite, in recounting the six classes of demons, says 
the fourth class is the water-demons, drowning men, raising storms, etc. 

In Hindoo legend, Panchayana is a demon living in the sea in the 
shape of a conch-shell, and the Maruts were veritable storm-fiends. 

In an old Persian manuscript, the devil appears in the guise of a 
fish, and an old middle-age Inferno picture figures him as a cat,—the 
malevolent animal at sea. Mohammedans call the mirage “ Bahr-el- 
Sheitan,” Satan’s sea. 
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Scotch legends say that demons infest deep pools and streams, and 
it is dangerous to bathe there. A diver went down to get some plate. 
Water-demons told him to go up, and not to come back on peril of his 
life. He came back, and never rose to the surface. Some streams were 
thought to contain demons more blood-thirsty than others. 

English children in Lancashire were formerly told if they went 
near the water “ Jenny Greenteeth would get them.” 

A sort of marine demon appears in several Breton tales, related by 
old sailors, In one he is distrusted and set ashore from his ship, re- 
turns in a pirate, and captures his late captain. In another, as a com- 
mon sailor he performs prodigies of valor, and enriches his captain. 

Carib legends say souls of the wicked go to the sea-shore, and drown 
men by capsizing their boats, 

The wives of the Northern Neptunes, Ran and Skade, were, as we 
have seen, regarded as evil deities of the sea. In the story of Frithjof, 
related in the first paper, Helgi, the Northern Pluto, sends storm-spirits 
against Frithjof’s ship. Certain demons called Landvetta were be- 
lieved in Denmark to threaten ships from the shore, and a law of 
Ulfliote, in the thirteenth century, required that the figure-heads then 
carried at the prow must be taken off on approaching shore, so as not 
to frighten these malevolent spirits. In the Issefiord (a part of Cat- 
tegat Strait) a sea-demon formerly dwelt, who stopped each ship and 
demanded a man from it. But it was found, by consulting the priests, 
that he could be exorcised, and this was done by procuring the head of 
Pope Lucius (beheaded at Rome) and showing it to the demon. 

The Harpies, Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis were demons of the sea. 

The devil is reported to have obstructed the passage of the Cru- 
saders down the Danube, but fled on the cross being shown, and left a 
whirlpool. 

In a Russian story, the devil’s imp drags down men boating, and in 
another, Satan carries a man across a river. In one of Calderon’s 
dramas, the devil rises from the waves, a water-demon. 

In an old Scotch legend, the devil appears in seaman’s dress. Nor- 
wegian sailors still fear an evil spirit, Draug, and say his spittle is the 
froth of the sea. 

The devil aided the witches of King James’s time, and, they said, 
sent a mist, and appeared as a huge wave, and other witches claimed 
to have been aided by the devil in their evil doings. 

The legends of the Spectre-ship all involve the agency of the devil, 
and he accompanies the spectre captain in some versions of the tale. 
In a Sicilian tale, the captain of the ship is the devil disguised as a 
dog. 

ia Japanese water-demon is Kaffa, who swallows boys who go down 
to swim without leave. 

Chinese believe in the devil’s influence in causing storms. The 
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demons of the whirlpool and of the water-spout were referred to in the 
last article. Rock demons appear in numerous legends of the African 
tribes, as well as in the beliefs of the Indians of our Northern lakes 
and rivers. In Australia they are said to haunt pools, and afflict 
bathers at times. 

In Van Diemen’s Land, Burryup is a water-demon that is said to 
carry away native women to his palace. In Malacca, a vampire is said 
to exist as a water-demon. 

Fijians believe in a devil, Adrumdru-Sambo, who steals fish from 
fishermen. 

Greenlanders think water-demons exist, and say that the oldest man 
must drink first. They also believe in a certain bear-demon, and in 
gigantic devils in the shape of gulls, seals, ete. Algonquins and Win- 
nebagoes believed in the existence of certain water-devils in lakes and 
rivers. ; 

“ Busy as the devil in a gale of wind” is a well-known adage, and 
his manifest agency in storms and power at sea is stil] shown in the 
variety of articles known by his name. The devil-fish is the Lophis, or 
fishing-frog, also the Rana, or cuttle. “ Devil’s smiles” are the deceptive 
gleams of fair weather or the scowl on an angry captain’s face. The 
“devil’s table-cloth,” reminiscence of the Cape-spectre, is still seen 
spread in threatening weather. Devil-bolt, devil’s-claw, and other 
names are met with, and the difficult seam at the margin of the deck is 
a devil, giving rise to the adage, “The devil’s to pay and no pitch 
hot,” among calkers. 

The name Devil suffered some strange transformations in the sea- 
man’s mouth. It was an adaptation from Div, Divus, Jove, Deva, etc., 
the God of antiquity, become in the course of time deva, a Satan, 
and finally Devil, the Satan. It finally became, in sailor phrase, Davy. 
Dyved is a fabulous Welsh land of Taffy, the thief or evil spirit, and 
Duffy is a West India spirit. So “ Davy Jones’s locker” is become the 
ocean, the deep, the sea-bottom, the place to which the body was com- 
mitted, and to which the souls of the wicked fled. Jones is for Jonah, 
whose locker was the whale’s belly, and who, in view of his sacrifice to 
the storm-fiend, is the embodiment of malevolence at sea. “He is a 
Jonah” marks the unlucky wight for figurative sacrifice, and “gone to 
Davy Jones’s locker” is synonymous with lost at sea. Smollett says in 
his day “ Davy Jones was a fiend who presided over the evil spirits of 
the deep, and is seen in various shapes, warning the devoted mariner of 
death and tempests.” 

Another name for the maritime devil, perhaps more widely known 
than the last, was that of Nick, or Old Nick. The name, in the north 
of England, is used to denote Satan, especially among seafaring people, 
He is so named in a Devonshire proverb of a remote date. We may 
safely trace the name for this evil spirit of the waters through the 
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Anglo-Saxon Nicor, Danish Nékke, Old Norwegian Nikr, Swedish 
Neck, Icelandic Nyck, German Necker, Nocca, Belgo-Gallic Neccer, 
Old Norse Nikaw, Old High German Nickur, to the Norse Haickar, 
the seizer, the robber, one of the twelve names given to Odin, Norse 
God of all, who was the Jupiter Pluvius, or rain-god, of the North, and 
whose offspring are the Nixies, Northern naiads of the deep sea. Odin 
visited Sigurd’s ship at sea as Hnickar. Old Norse legends say he often 
appears in this guise, in the shape of a sea-monster (German Nikhus is 
crocodile), presaging shipwreck and drowning to seamen. Scott, in 
“ Demonology,” says, “ Nixas, or Nicksa, a river or ocean-god, wor- 
shiped on the shores of the Baltic, seems to have taken uncontested 
possession of the attributes of Neptune. The Nixa of the Germans is 
one of those fascinating and lovely fays whom the ancients termed 
Naiads. The Old Nick known in England is an equally known de- 
scendant of the Northern sea-god, and possessed a large portion of his 
powers and terrors, British sailors fear him, and believe him the author 
of various calamities of their precarious life.” 

In Norway the Nékke are said to abound in rivers, firths, and lakes, 
and require an annual human sacrifice. One was commonly reported 
to rise in a certain river when any one was drowned, and cry “Saet 
over!” (cross over!) They are said to be able to transform themselves 
into various shapes, sometimes appearing with half the body like that 
of a fish or of ahorse. If any one touches them he is in the Evil One’s 
power. Particularly were they greedy after children, catching them 
and dragging them beneath the water, but they were only dangerous 
after sunset, On appearing, it was deemed best to say, “ Nyck! Nyck! 
needle in water! The Virgin Mary cast steel into the water! Thou 
sink! I float!’’ for the appearance of steel in the water was thought to 
control them. They also were called Sdetrolds (sea-trolls). When 
they appear at sea they are considered very powerful, and if one in 
danger of shipwreck would promise a son or daughter, he would escape 
the calamity. Frequently the Nék changed his form or abode. 

At one place in Norway he is fabled to appear as the water-horse 
when stormy or threatening weather is impending. At another place 
he is called the Vigtrold (harbor-troll), and shouts to warn mariners 
when danger is near, A Nok in Svend waterfall is fabled to have 
caused the death of many persons, A priest tried twice to cross the 
river, but only succeeded the third time, by catching the spirit in the 
shape of a dog and drowning it. 

In Swedish, Neckan is the musical sprite of the water. Rudbechius 
says Neckar assumed various shapes and governed the sea. In Sweden, 
when you bathe, you should carry a piece of steel or iron into the water, 
for they fear that sometimes Nick appears as a young man on the sur- 
face of the sea, and is said to be especially severe on young maidens who 
have not treated their lovers well. 
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The Danish Nokke is seen and heard often on the coasts. He is 
represented as an old monster, or as a young or old man. A knife is 
carried, or a nail, in a boat when going to sea, as he fears steel. In the 
story “The Power of the Harp,”— 


“The foul, ugly Nick sat and laughed on the wave.’ 


Olaus Wormsius says he was said often to appear to sailors on the 
deep sea, presaging immediate storms and disaster. He says the redness 
of drowned people is owing to this demon’s having sucked their blood _ 
through the nostrils. 

German legends of Nick and the nixies are abundant. In old 
works, Necca, Necco, Nickar, or Neckar, is governor of the sea, assum- 
ing the name and form of some animal or of a man in a boat. Nixen, 
or Nickers, are water-fairies of the sea, streams, and lakes. Males are 
called Nix, females, Nixie. Some say their ears are slit, others say 
they have fish-like backs. Some are represented clothed, others cov- 
ered with moss and sea-weed. Nickelman, or Hickelman, sits on the 
water with a long hook, to drag children down below. A water-fiend 
in Bode required an animal sacrifice, so a black hen was thrown in as 
a substitute for a mortal. When the water is disturbed, Nick fre- 
quently claps his hands and laughs, for some one will drown. The 
metal nickel is said to have been named after Old Nick, who stole silver 
and substituted the baser metal. Neckar, or Nick, kills the maidens 
who disobey his orders, or who marry mortals. So with Undine, after 
her return to the Rhine depths, and a similar story is told by Grimm. 
Another Rhine story is told of a Nick carrying off a woman who was 
washing linen on the bank. He always devoured his children. The 
services of midwives were said to be frequently required in the Rhine 
depths. The messenger of Nix is Nixcobb, who communicates with 
mortals, He is a short, deformed dwarf, covered with shells, sea-weed, 
and moss, In a German story, “ Nix of the Mill-Pond,” a man is'car- 
ried away by the Nix. An old witch bids his wife comb her hair by 
the pond. Her husband’s head appeared. The next day she played 
a flute, when half his body arose from the water. The third day she 
turned a golden spinning-wheel, when he reappeared and emerged from 
the lake. This is believed by Cox to symbolize the sun breaking up 
the winter-sleep of Nature. 

Néck is said by some to have fish extremities. The nixies, his 
children and subjects, are sometimes naked, hung about with shells and 
sea-weed, and when clothed, betray their presence by dripping garments. 
They love to dance in the moonlight, and, like mermaids, foretell, the 
future, and are possessed of protean wisdom, 

In the Farée Islands, Nikar drags people down occasionally. 
Scotch seamen formerly believed in “ Nigg of the sea.” Storms 
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gathered while he slept. The Celtic water-god Neithe is conjectured a 
Nick. 
Nyck, in Iceland, is a water-kelpie who carries off a maiden who 
foolishly mounts on his back. 

A recent writer carries the name Nickar back to the Egyptian 
Nika, or Naker,—a name of the Apophis serpent of the lower world, the 
Typhonic enemy of the sun in his night journey. In Gola, Africa, 
Neck is a devil. The name has been fancifully referred to Saint Nich- 
olas, but it is more probable that the priests transferred many of the 

_ attributes of Odin, or Hnickar, to Saint Nicholas, taking advantage of 
the similarity of names. 
“ Brother Fabian’s Manuscript,” quoted by Hardwick, says,— 


‘‘ Where by the marishes bloometh the bittern, 
Neckar the soulless one sits with his ghittern, 
Sits inconsolable, friendless and foeless, 

Waiting his destiny,—Neckar the soulless.” 


The rivers, springs, and lakes in Belgium and Holland are haunted 
by the Necken. Near Ghent, it is said that he has been seen on the 
banks of the Scheldt. In Brabant, it is thought that he cries like a 
child to attract people, and that he sucks the breath and blood of drown- 
ing persons, A story is told of nixies dancing on the strand, and a 
young man got possession of the glove of one of them, and she plunged 
into the water, but it was soon stained red, for Nick had slain her for 
conversing with a mortal. 

From the naiads, nereids, and nixies sprang a crowd of fabulous 
inhabitants of the ocean, lake, river, and stream. In Norwegian story 
the Grim, or Fossegrim, is a mysterious water-fairy, a musical genius, 
who plays to every one, and requires a white kid every Thursday. In 
Norway, also, was the Roretrold, or Rorevand, sometimes appearing as a 
horse, at others as a human water-sprite. 

In Germany, a crowd of various water-sprites is found. Frau 
Hulde, or Holde, is the spirit of fountains, and when the sun shines she 
is combing her hair, and when it snows she is making her bed. She is 
frequently seen bathing at noon. She is thought to take all drowned 
persons. During the twelve days near Christmas she joins the Wild 
Hunt with Odin and his gang. At Ilsensten, Ilse is seen often in long 
white robe and black hat, and she is also called Jungfern (maiden). 
In many places these water-sprites inhabited lakes and raised storms 
if stones were thrown in. Similar tales were repeated in Italy and 
Switzerland. 

Gervase of Tilbury, writing in the twelfth century, says there were 
certain water-sprites in the south of France called Drace, in human 
form, who inhabit caverns and recesses beneath the water, and inveigle 
persons into them. Men were devoured, and women taken as wives. 
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They were thought to lure them by floating about in the shape of cups 
or rings of gold. A woman is said to have returned after living there 
seven years. 

In Holland it is believed that water-sprites or elves float in bubbles, 
or in egg-shells that are thoughitlessly thrown into the water. 

Russian traditions concerning water-sprites are abundant. Rusalkas 
are female water-sprites, and Vodyannies male spirits. The Rusalkas 
appear as maidens with long hair, bathing and sporting in the water. 
They tickle bathers to death. In many places offerings of linen cloth- 
ing are made to them, as they are thought fond of washing it. They 
cause storms and wind, are thought to influence the luck of sailors and 
fishermen, sometimes tearing nets and driving fish away. If game 
were dropped to the left of a path, a water-sprite would come to seek 
it. They drowned people in the overflow of rivers, especially about 
Whit-Sunday, when no one must bathe, for fear of offending them. 
During one week, called Rusalka week, relatives of drowned or ship- 
wrecked people pour eggs and spirits on their graves. Offerings were 
made directly to the spirits, and in some places a ceremony of expelling 
them with a straw figure is performed. Some are thought ghosts of 
still-born or unbaptized children, or of drowned persons. The wild- 
fire, or jack-o’-lantern, was thought to be lighted by them. At Astra- 
kan, marine Rusalkas are thought to raise storms and destroy shipping. 

The Vodyannies were rulers of fish, and influenced the weather and 
luck of fishermen. Their wives were drowned women. One of these 
wives is said in a popular story to have returned to visit her people, but, 
as in the case of Undine, her body floated up to the surface soon after 
her return. Another story is that a child caught a Vodyanny and re- 
turned him to the water on condition that he drive fish to the net, which 
he faithfully did. A fisherman once caught a dead body in his net, 
but hastily threw it overboard, thinking ita Vodyanny. One must not 
bathe after sunset, nor without a cross about his neck. In the Ukraine, 
when the sea is rough, these water-sprites are seen on the surface, and 
their songs are heard. In some places a horse is sacrificed, in others 
oil is poured on the water to appease them. They are also called Pha- 
raohs, and are supposed to be the ghosts of the host drowned in the Red 
Sea. The chief water-sprite is Tsar Morskoi. A Russian folk-story is 
that a certain Ivan caught a fish, but liberated it, and in gratitude he 
was conveyed to the palace of the Tsar, where Ivan fell in love with 
his daughter. Both were driven out, and the fish guided them on shore. 
Another tale is told of Chudo Morskoi, a water-sprite, who seizes peo- 
ple by the beard when they drink, and carries off a maiden to his palace 
and weds her. 

The daughter of Tsar Morskoi appears as a pigeon, a duck, or a 


fish. 
(To be continued.) 
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WINNING HIS SPURS. 


(Continued from page 74.) 


II. 


Bie with importance was Mrs. Captain Raymond when the mail from 
Prescott finally came in on this hot September evening and there was 
placed in her hands a letter from no less a personage than “Lady 
Pelham,” as the —th was accustomed to designate the portly matron 
who shared the joys, sorrows, name, and much more than shared the 
stipend of the jolly colonel. 

Seldom was it that her ladyship saw fit to honor the lesser lights of 
the regiment with letters written in her august hand. “ Never indeed,” 
said Mrs. Wilkins, who was not one of her ladyship’s satellites, “unless 
she has an axe to grind or wants chestnuts pulled out of the fire.” 
Mrs. Wilkins was rich in metaphor, but limited in elegance, and from 
the first had made an unfavorable impression on the new colonel’s wife; 
but none the less was Mrs. Wilkins eager to hear the purport of her 
ladyship’s communication, and so postponed her departure for tea, barely 
restraining her impatience until Mrs. Raymond had finished the eight 
closely-written pages and looked up, expectant of question. ‘ What 
does she say about Grace and Mr. Glenham?” was the first propounded. 

“ W—ell,” replied the recipient, slowly. “ You mustn’t mention it 
to a soul, because she says I’m not to allude to it; but, as you were 
here when the letter came, why, I can’t see how she can expect me to 
say that she did not mention the subject when she did ; but you mustn’t 
breathe it. They are not engaged.” 

“Oh, of course I knew that all along,” persisted Mrs. Wilkins ; 
“but what does she say ?” 

And so after much interchange of solemn promises never to tell a 
soul or betray one another, Mrs. Raymond read to Mrs. Wilkins an 
extract pretty much as follows from the last page of her ladyship’s letter : 

“Oh, I knew there was something else I wanted to speak about. 
You know Mr. Glenham, of course, and very probably you have heard 
some silly rumor connecting dear Grace’s name with his. Now let me 
assure you, my friend, there is absolutely nothing in it,—that is, of 
course, nothing definite. He was perfectly devoted to her at West 
Point, and evidently very much in love; but Grace is so young, you 
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know, so perfectly childlike, that his marked attention seemed to make 
no impression upon her, and no child of mine shall ever be coerced in 
a matter of the affections. Such things I look upon as criminal in a 
mother. Of course with his fine character and attainments, not to men- 
tion his means, it might not be a bad match for Gracie, though she 
could look much higher. You have no idea how lovely the child has 
grown, and only I can say how utterly sweet and lovable a daughter 
she is; but she is very sensitive, and with regard to Mr. Glenham is 
painfully nervous at times about meeting him again. She gave him no 
encouragement at all, and assures me that her heart was untouched, but, 
as I say, she was very young and inexperienced, and no one can pre- 
dict what may come of it. Now with your known tact it will be an 
easy matter to give people to understand (without letting it be known 
that I wrote you) that there is no engagement, but that any allusion to 
the matter in Gracie’s presence would be prejudicial”—“ Yes, she has 
written prejudicial, then scratched it out and written painful,” said 
Mrs. Raymond—“ painful to her in the last degree. Some women 
are so heedless and others so malicious that it would be just like-——” 
And here Mrs. Raymond stopped short with an embarrassed cough and 
“ Well, that’s about all,” which Mrs. Wilkins did not at all believe, 
but went off homeward, confident that her ladyship had made a most 
uncomplimentary allusion to herself in the very line where Mrs. Ray- 
mond balked, which, in fact, she had. 

“Don’t tell me any such stuff,” soliloquized the irate lady, as she 
banged the door of her own domicile behind her. “That woman will 
bow down to and worship money wherever she sees it, and she'll just 
make that girl marry him. See if she don’t.” And at an early hour 
that evening Lieutenant Wilkins made his appearance at the card-room 
down at the store, a circumstance that by this time had become the gen- 
erally accepted signal at Sandy that the wind was in the east at “Castle 
Wilkins,” as that subaltern’s quarters were dubbed by the “society” of 
the post. 

To just how many more of her intimates that and other portions of 
her ladyship’s letter were read by Mrs. Raymond is not of sufficient 
importance to relate. That she had revealed the chapter on Grace to 
one was sufficient to insure its speedy transmission throughout the gar- 
rison, not perhaps with strict accuracy as to detail, but with those un- 
avoidable embellishments with which the sex succeeds at most times in 
quadrupling the proportions of any story. 

Mid-October came, and the blazing sun disappeared at an earlier 
hour behind the range to the west, and crimsoned and gilded the lofty 
battlements of Squaw Peak down the valley even as the evening 
recall from herd and fatigue duty was echoed from the mesa across 
the stream. With each succeeding day old Pelham waxed more jolly 
and jubilant, and huge were the preparations being made at the com- 
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manding officer’s mansion for the reception of her ladyship and the sole 
daughter of his house and name. 

“They sail from San Francisco to-morrow !” he shouted one even- 
ing to the knot of officers coming in from retreat roll-call, and waving 
the brown envelope of his dispatch, the colonel soon gathered his ad- 
herents about him, “They sail to-morrow. Come in everybody. 
Let’s drink their health and wish them God-speed!” And the glad- 
hearted veteran set before them the unaccustomed luxury of fruity 
Cucumungo wine, the nectar of Californian vintage, and clinked his 
glass with one and all in joyous recognition of their cordial good wishes. 

“T go all the way to the Colorado to meet them,” said he. “They 
will reach Yuma by Tuesday fortnight, and the general has given me 
his own teams and ambulance to bring them to Prescott, and there all 
of you who can must come up to the ball the staff are to give them. 
We'll have lots of good times, and escort them down here in style.” 

Why was it that in his rejoicing the honest-hearted old fellow put 
forth his hand and rested it kindly on young Glenham’s broad shoulder, 
and that he looked into the boy’s flushed and eager face with eyes suf- 
fused with unbidden tears? Every man in the party noted the fact, and 
even there some smiled significantly. 

That night Truscott turned over lazily in his bed, where he had 
lain for some time listening for the regular breathing, placid as a baby’s, 
that generally marked Glenham’s slumber. Then he hailed through 
the open doorway, “Glenham, I wish you’d go to sleep and snore; 
I miss my lullaby. I’ve fixed it all with Wilkins that he is to take 
your duty for a week, so that you can have all that time in Prescott 
when the Pelhams come. Now dogo tosleep, and don’t toss about there 
any longer.” And without another word or caring to hear Glenham’s 
confused expression of thanks, Truscott turned his face to the wall 
again and was lost in his own reflections. 

Early in November the “ Newbern” was telegraphed at the mouth of 
the Colorado, and Colonel, Mrs., and Miss Pelham were the guests of 
the commanding officer at Yuma. Six days more and, their long drive 
across the desert completed, they would be at Prescott. It did not re- 
quire half an eye at Sandy to mark how eager, nervous, and absent- 
minded Glenham had become. It had been arranged that six of the 
officers, including Truscott and himself, were to leave for Prescott as 
soon as the Pelhams arrived there, and that as many of the ladies of Camp 
Sandy were to accompany the party to take part in the festivities at 
headquarters. Grand times were anticipated. The staff of the com- 
manding general were to give a ball in honor of the arrival of so noted 
an army lady as Mrs. Pelham and so lovely an army girl as her 
daughter. Then the infantry officers of Fort Whipple were to give 
another, and there would be a series of dinner-parties, rides, drives, pic- 
nics, and possibly hunts in the neighboring mountains. The band of 
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the infantry was daily practicing the latest and most attractive music, 
imported from New York expressly for the occasion, and their energet- 
ically eccentric leader was grinning and capering and writhing himself 
into the verge of convulsions in his efforts to make them throw es- 
pressione into the waltz composed and most respectfully dedicated to 
her Excellenza Signora Colonel Pelham by her most humble and admir- 
ing servant Paolo Bianchinnetti. Bandmaster Paolo was always com- 
posing and dedicating waltzes to the ladies of the senior officers, and 
trusting to luck to secure the kindly graces of the younger ones, in 
which course he was wiser in his generation than many a native, for 
while the dancing subalterns swore at him for his execrable time, the 
elders swore by him, and they held the balance of power. 

The time was fast approaching. Captains Raymond, Turner, and 
Tanner, with their wives and the three young lady relatives who were 
to make up the party, were to drive in two large ambulances over the 
mountain roads to Prescott, while Truscott, Crane, and Glenham es- 
corted them on horseback. The command of the post in Pelham’s ab- 
sence had devolved upon Captain Canker, a martinet in his way, and 
a man whom a little brief authority would transform into a nuisance. 
The party was to start on Monday morning, and on Sunday night, 
after parade, Mr. Wilkins came to Truscott with an air of profound 
embarrassment. “Jack, I’ve got to go to Prescott after all. Mrs. 
Wilkins has set her heart on going within the last ten days, and I can- 
not get out of it.” Truscott said not a word, so Wilkins stumbled 
painfully on, “I never wanted to go, and I know that it will disap- 
point Glenham, as I had promised to take his duties.” 

“You were to have taken his tour as officer of the day Tuesday, 
and to have attended his stable and company duties during the week,” 
said Truscott. ‘ When did you decide to go?” 

“Not until this morning.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me then ?” 

“ Well, I thought Mrs. Wilkins would change her mind.” 

“ When did you tell Captain Canker?” asked Jack, and a set look 
came into his face as he gazed straight into the eyes of the other. 

“T told him this morning, and he said it was all right.” 

“ That’s all I want to know,” said Truscott, and turning abruptly, 
he walked over to his office. Justas he expected, Captain Canker was 
seated there overhauling some late muster-rolls, and as Truscott entered, 
the temporary commander accosted him with, “ Mr. Adjutant, you will 
notify Mr. Glenham that he cannot go to Prescott to-morrow as Mr. 
Wilkins is entitled to the preference, and he has decided to go.” 

Truscott replied, quietly, “ Very good, sir,” and seated himself at 
his desk as though the matter were definitely settled. 

Now, Canker hated his colonel, who had on several occasions in- 
terfered with his harsh and arbitrary system as troop commander ; he 
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heartily disliked, yet respected, Truscott, because he was the colonel’s 
loyal and trusted staff-officer, and he was at all times as discourteous 
and fault-finding with his second lieutenant, Glenham, as he dared be 
at a post where the colonel was always ready to listen to any appeal for 
justice, either from officer or man; but Canker was weak withal, and, 
finding that Truscott would ask no questions or express no opinion as 
to his action in Glenham’s case, he proceeded to do just what Truscott 
was morally certain he would do, defend it. “You see, Jack,” said 
Canker, “I must have at least two subalterns here this week. I would 
be very glad to oblige Mr. Glenham by taking stables, recitations, and 
the like, but we must have four officers for officer-of-the-day duty. If 
anybody were here to take his place, I would be delighted to let him 
go.” Truscott continued his calm occupation of conning over some 
company returns, and merely bowed in acquiescence, so Canker con- 
tinued: “It is very disagreeable to me to have to interrupt so pleasant 
a programme, but you see yourself that we ought to have four officers 
for duty, do you not ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” says Truscott, imperturbably. “ We ought to have 
a dozen.” 

“I’m glad you agree with me,” says Canker. “Mr. Glenham is 
prone to think me extremely exacting and capricious where he is 
concerned, and will be more apt to complain than ever.” 

“ Doubtless he will be much disappointed,” says Jack ; “but he 
will see the real reason as quick as the rest of us, and, as he would not 
think of asking any one else to give way in his favor, he will take it 
as it is meant.” And the adjutant looks squarely at his superior as he 
says it. 

Canker doesn’t half like the ambiguity of the reply; but after 
scrutinizing the features of his junior in a quick, furtive glance, he 
says, hurriedly,— 

“Of course, certainly ; but if any of the subaltern officers who are 
going were to remain here in his stead, then I would be willing to let 
Glenham go. However, I suppose every man has set his heart on 
attending those balls, and there will be no chance of that.” 

“Every man, to my knowledge, is very eager to go,” replies Jack, 
“but I presume I may say to Glenham that if some one of the lieu- 
tenants will stay and take his place, he can leave with the party at 
reveille.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” replies Canker. And with that and the 
conviction that nobody will make any such quixotic offer, he presently 
says “ good-night,” and goes off homeward. 

His footsteps are no sooner out of hearing than Truscott rises and 
strolls out upon the piazza. The silence of night has fallen upon Camp 
Sandy. The bright stars are twinkling aloft through the rare, cloudless 
atmosphere. Here and there along the company quarters a gleam of 
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light streams out through open doorway or window upon the parade, 
and some half-dozen of the men are droning a sentimental ditty in a 
style uncultivated, but apparently satisfactory to themselves. Far 
across the parade, along officers’ row, the lights are more frequent, and 
an occasional burst of musical laughter, the soft tinkle of a guitar, and 
the deeper voices of some of the garrison beaux, floating on the still 
night-air, tell where the usual party has gathered on some one of the 
broad piazzas for the evening’s ration of gossip and small talk. Trus- 
cott sticks his hands deep in his pockets, and, fixing his eyes on the toe 
of his boot, gives himself to solitary reflection. Two or three of the 
greyhounds rise, stretch, yawn, then come up to their friend and poke 
their cool muzzles against his wrists, and mutely plead for recogni- 
tion. He draws his hands from their ambush, and bestows a “few 
absent-minded pats upon their sleek heads, emboldened by which, two 
of the lithe creatures place their paws upon his breast and strive to 
lick his face. “Down, Hualpai! down, Verde!” he protests, as he 
brushes them off ; then seeing their crestfallen looks as they slink away, 
he whistles them back, whereupon they come, bounding, and Truscott 
laughs to himself, as he covers their heads and flanks with hearty slaps 
of endearment. “Good boy, Wally! good boy, Verde! You'd miss 
me, at any rate. By Jove, I’ll do it!” Another minute and he stepped 
into the telegraph-office, took a couple of blanks from the desk, placed 
them in the ordinary brown envelope, closed it, then turned to the 
soldier operator,— 

“ Corcoran, several officers will break fast in the mess-room at reveille 
to-morrow. Address this envelope to me, and bring it to me there at 
that time ; do you understand ?” and with that he left. 

Long before the sun came peeping over the Mogollon range (locally 
known as the Mogeyone) on the following morning, and even as the 
mellow notes of the cavalry trumpets floated upward with the flag 
through the balmy air, hailing the dawn with stirring reveille, a busy 
group, horses, mules, and men, were preparing for the start from offi- 
cers’ row. A large ambulance, with its frisky four-in-hand of sleek, 
well-fed mules, was loading up with baskets, satchels, and trunks in 
front of Captain Tanner’s quarters, another, similarly supplied and 
occupied, stood at the Raymonds’ door. In front of bachelor’s hall 
were the favorite “mounts” of Truscott, Glenham, and Crane, and 
those of the two orderlies who were to accompany the party. The or- 
derlies themselves were busily strapping on the saddle-bags and ponchos 
of their leaders ; for while it rarely rained at Sandy, as has been said, it 
might pour in torrents before they reached the Agua Fria. In the 
mess-room three or four officers in riding dress were hastily sipping 
their coffee, when Glenham, feverishly impatient as all could see, rose 
hurriedly from the table, and bidding the others make haste, strode to 
the door, and there bumped up against the telegraph operator. 
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“ For the adjutant,” said the latter, saluting and answering the in- 
quiry in the lieutenant’s eye. 

Truscott received the brown envelope without a word, slowly opened 
and drew forth the contents, which he glanced over with a slight uplift- 
ing of the eyebrow, and then silently rose and walked off towards his 
office. 

“* Now, what’s up?” said Crane. “Two to one that means that a 
scout’s to be sent out right away,—those cussed Tontos must be jump- 
ing the reservation again.” 

“ 1f that were the matter the order would come to the‘ C. O.,’ not to 
the adjutant,” said Glenham ; “ but we can’t wait ; it’s time we were off. 
T’ll hail Jack and see what’s the matter.” With that he called his 
orderly, who came up leading the lieutenant’s horse. Glenham quickly 
mounted, and cantered across the garrison after Truscott, overtaking 
him at the office. 

The adjutant turned, and, without giving his friend time to question, 
held out his hand. “Glenham, you and Crane go ahead ; I can’t leave 
now, but I’ll follow as soon as it is possible for me to get away. Just 
tell the orderly to leave my saddle-bags at the house and take Apache 
back to the stable. Off with you, old boy,” as Glenham hesitated, 
“and good time to you; I’m going right to the telegraph-office.” 

“One second, Jack : nothing serious, is it ?” 

“ Nothing at all, Glenham ; go ahead.” 

The ambulances, with cracking whip and plunging mules, were rat- 
tling out of the north gate; fluttering white handkerchiefs signaled 
“come on ;” Crane and his party were mounting ; the hounds, leaping, 
yelping, and excited, were rushing about the parade in anticipation of a 
chase up the valley. So with one uneasy, half-dissatisfied glance at 
his friend, Glenham suddenly struck spur to his horse, wheeled, and, 
with a wave of his hand, galloped off in pursuit. Truscott stopped at 
the door and gazed after the stout, bulky young knight, who “ bobbed” 
clumsily in his saddle as he rode. A smile half amused, half sorrow- 
ful, stole over his face. “ Poor Arthur, ten times three years in the 
riding hall couldn’t have made him a horseman.” 

Three hours later the commanding officer pro tem. sat in state to re- 
ceive the report of the officer of the day. The trumpets were “ turn- 
ing off” the old guard, and two tall subalterns entered girt with sabre 
and precise in dress, Acknowledging the salute of the first, and reach- 
ing out his hand to receive the guard report book, Captain Canker 
looked up in amaze at the familiar face and form of the adjutant, who 
calmly raised hand to cap visor and remarked, “I report as new officer 
of the day, sir.” 

Canker reddened and stammered for a moment, then hurriedly 
stuttered, “You are not required to perform guard duty, sir, It is 
Mr. Glenham’s turn. Where is he, sir?” 
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“Well on his way to Prescott, captain. You were so good as to 
say that he could go if any one of the subalterns would remain and 
take his duties. I do that, sir.” 


III. 


PERCHED aloft in the very summit of a glorious mountain range, yet 
nestling in the shelter of pine-covered heights sweeping in circle around 
it, watered by the purest and coldest of running streams, and revel- 
ing in an atmosphere bracing and clear as only a Sierran atmosphere 
can be, the little town of Prescott and the outlying post of Fort Whip- 
ple owed to nature all their attractiveness. They were embowered in 
a veritable oasis, for, whether from east or west, north or south, miles of 
desert sand or sterile and volcanic rock had to be traversed before the 
eye of the traveler rested upon the glad sight of something like civil- 
ized homes. In the days of which we write San Francisco lay three 
weeks’ journey away, and more than a month, unless one took a bump- 
ing trip to the railway by “buckboard,” was occupied in the devious 
route to the Atlantic States. Rugged miners, savage Apaches, root- 
grubbing Digger Indians, swarthy Mexicans, and prowling coyotes were 
the inhabitants apparently indigenous to the soil, but to prey upon 
their necessities those pioneers of civilization, the shop-keeping Israel- 
ites, had established the inevitable “slop-shop,” and those precursors of 
settlement, the scum and froth borne ever upon the outermost wave of 
the great tide of emigration, the bar- and gambling-hell-keepers, had 
planted their vile booths around the plaza, and stood guard with self- 
cocking revolver over their stock in trade ere ever the outlines of that 
plaza were staked. 

A governor in course of time had been duly expatriated to look 
after the interests of the United States in this hopelessly turbulent 
neighborhood, and for some years twice the realized revenue was spent 
in keeping up communication with his exiled excellency. Eventually, 
as a means of recruiting a population fast killing itself off, to the no 
great detriment of society in general, but the undoubted jeopardy 
of the commercial interests of those merchants who had shipped their 
goods thither in hopes of fabulous profit, a few lodes were duly “salted” 
by experienced hands of Californian education, the inflammatory an- 
nouncement was made that Arizona was teeming with mineral wealth, 
and gold, silver, copper, and iron could be picked up by the bucketful. 
A swarm of eager adventurers pushed in to try their luck, and having 
invested their last shilling in the attempt, were compelled to stick there 
and swindle others into coming and doing likewise, and finally it was 
brought about that three regiments and a brigadier-general of the 
United States army had to be scattered broadcast over this barren land 
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to whip into subjection the Apache hordes, who looked with not un- 
deserved hatred upon the original white invaders, and one of these 
regiments was so composed of horses and men as to comply with the 
generally accepted requirements which in this country entitle it to the 
designation of cavalry. 

Two years of sharp work and stubborn fighting in the mountains 
had won for the —th the peace they were now enjoying, but had effected 
many important changes on their muster-rolls. Some of their best and 
bravest had been sacrificed in the thankless task, and bright hopes, 
buoyant, loyal, gallant hearts, lay buried under the worthless soil with 
no other honors than their comrades’ parting volley, no other notice than 
the pithy explanation of the yearly register in its list of casualties, 
“ Killed in affair with Indians,” every bit as complimentary and grati- 
fying to mourning widow or stricken parent as though it read “in pot- 
house brawl.” What though the regiment could tell (when it chose to 
talk of those things) of deeds of heroism that rivaled the blazoned 
records of the great war or matched the later knightliness of Beresford 
at Ulundi? What though in hand-to-hand encounter young striplings 
from the Point had won their spurs or received their death-wound, and 
dying had, like Philip Sydney, spurned the cooling drink craved in their 
burning agony that an humbler comrade, needing it more than they 
who could but die, might drink and live? What though in the proud, 
yet untold record of their campaigns, thirst and starvation, bitter cold 
and scorching heat, lonely death in a distant land, the torture of car- 
riage through miles of mountain wilderness that festering wounds might 
receive the care only to be looked for days’ journeys away, all were 
borne uncomplainingly, unflinchingly for duty’s sake? What though 
not one defeat had marred the wreath of hard-won conquests, that 
never had officer or man like craven Cary turned his back upon 
wounded friend or advancing foe? What mattered it that their general, 
himself as reckless in exposure as their hardiest trooper, sought again 
and again the recognition their deeds demanded? An all-powerful, if 
not all-wise Congress had decreed that Indian warfare was not war in 
the sense that permitted any honor or reward to be extended to its 
participants. Asa Western and consequently friendly Representative 
once put it, a man might sit in an easy-chair through four years of a 
great rebellion, and without ever hearing the whistle of a bullet be 
“ brevetted” all the way up from captain to major-general, but let him 
get shot into smithereens in hand-to-hand struggle with the Indians 
of our mountains and prairies, why, that wasn’t war said the Senate, 
and so the recommendations of the general and the nominations of 
the President went into the Congressional waste-basket, and except 
the copper-bronze medal worn by some few enlisted men,—an affair 
similar in appearance and presumably equal in intrinsie value to the 
old-fashioned cent,—the regiment had gone unrewarded. 
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But peaceful times seemed to have come. Band after band of 
hostile Apaches had surrendered and been gathered on the reservations. 
Scouting expeditions became infrequent, visits began to be exchanged 
between the detached posts, and at department headquarters balls and 
“hops” were of weekly occurrence. The arrival of ladies from the 
States brought about a revival in the latent interest in Eastern fashions, 
feminine conversations became less intelligible to masculine ears, and 
feminine garments as noted at the dancing-parties became scant as to 
skirt and entangling as to trains. Those heroines who had gone into 
Arizona with the —th had originally astonished the Mexican sefioritas 
by the balloon-like expansions of dress-goods worn just below the small 
of the back, alluded to as paniers, and maintained in position by 
“bustles.” Now it seemed that a new order of things was to come 
into vogue, and Mrs. Wilkins, an exponent in fashions, whatever she 
might be in linguistics, had already won enviable distinction by appear- 
ing at Sandy in what she assured her friends to be the “ very latest style 
of pollinay.” The other ladies readily forgave the brief ascendency 
thus acquired in consideration of the sly merriment occasioned by her 
unconscious slaughter of the proper name. 

And so it happened that all was jollity in the Territory when Grace 
Pelham arrived at Prescott, and so it chanced that two nights after her 
arrival there were gathered from far and near, from Bowie, Lowell, 
Apache, and Grant, along the southern line of posts, from Yuma and 
Mohave, from all over Arizona little squads of officers and ladies, eager 
as children, after their long exile, to join in the festivities consequent 
upon the coming of her ladyship and the colonel’s daughter. 

The day of the staff ball had come. Every instant of Grace’s 
waking hours had been occupied with receiving visits, driving, riding, 
and dining. The delegation from Sandy went en masse, as soon as the 
proper toilets could be effected after the rough and dusty drive, to pay 
its respects to madame and to loyally weleome the younger lady. Glen- 
ham, a radiant, intensified Glenham, was already there, and there the 
ladies and their lords left him when they retired to their temporary 
homes. “ He’s simply dead in love with her,” said Mrs. Raymond to 
Mesdames Turner and Wilkins. “ Yes,” said Mrs, Wilkins, “and her 
ladyship’s dead in love with his money,” and somehow or other Mrs. 
Pelham was duly informed of the remark before the setting of a 
second sun. 

Glenham was dead in love with her. From morning till night he 
hung about the girl; he it was who secured the first ride, the only one 
before the ball; he who was accepted as her escort thereto; he who ac- 
companied her to the croquet ground or band concert, who alone of the 
subalterns was invited to the general’s house to sit by the side of the 
sweet, fair guest and dine with them en famille. 

“Tt’s a put-up job,” said the slangy and sulky young fellows who 
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were vainly striving to “cut in” and catch an unoccupied moment ; but 
between them and the apparently unconscious object there ever inter- 
posed that placidly smiling, imperturbably watchful mother (“ that con- 
founded old tabby,” said Ray, of Camp Cameron). It was all plain 
sailing for Glenham, all rock, shoal, and sand-bar for them. 

“ But where’s Truscott ?” said Colonel Pelham, suddenly, the morn- 
ing of the ball; and with a pang of self-reproach, Arthur Glenham for 
the first time remembered that his friend was left behind. “ A tele- 
gram reached him just as we were starting,” he explained, “and he said 
it would be impossible for him to start until later. He made us come 
on without him, but I surely thought he would be here last night.” 

“Deed and you’re wrong there, Mr. Glenham,” broke in Mrs. Wil- 
kins. “I can tell you the whole thing ina jiffy, colonel. With Captain 
Canker in command there was no chance of little Glenham’s getting 
away, and it’s just my belief that Mr. Truscott stayed back in his place. 
Ah, Miss Gracie,” she added, mischievously, “there’s one young man 
that don’t come to his knees even for you.” After which graceful piece 
of badinage the lady confronted Lady Pelham, and the two dames 
squarely met one another’s glance, the war began right there. 

In the silence that followed Glenham stood like one in a maze, the 
colonel turned sharply on his heel and left the room. Ray and Cap- 
tain Tanner nearly collided with him in the hall, and came in upon the 
group wondering what old Catnip was damning that man Canker for 
this time. ° 

Half an hour later Captain Canker, seated in the adjutant’s office at 
Camp Sandy, received a dispatch by telegraph in these words: “ De- 
partment commander desires Lieutenant Truscott’s presence to-night, 
unless services urgently needed.” Canker ground his teeth, threw the 
paper to the adjutant, thrust his hands in his pockets, and strode to the 
door. There he turned and angrily spoke, ‘ You can go, of course, but 
this is a damned piece of interference on somebody’s part.” Truscott 
glanced at the telegram and went on with his writing without a word. 

Canker walked away half across the parade, then stopped, pondered 
a moment, and returned. “ Mr. Truscott, I can’t spare any more teams 
or men. If you go you must ride, and you cannot take your orderly. 
I don’t intend to allow government horses to be ruined by fifty-mile 
gallops while I’m in command,” and with that he was off. 

Truscott looked at the clock, sent a few lines to his servant, finished 
his work, and, as the noonday sun beat hotly down, with Sandy far 
behind, he crossed the first range and rode rapidly over into the gorge 
of Cherry Creek—alone. 


(To be continued.) 











THE INTERNAL FITTINGS OF WAR-SHIPS. 


WHEN we build our new ships, it should be kept steadily in view that 
only what is useful and necessary must be put in them, and whatever 
custom or long usage in the past calls for, if it conflicts in the least 
with the intended purpose of the craft, the stern realities of war, let it 
be ruthlessly thrust aside. Everything aboard ship not of practical 
service is an injury to her and should be abolished. Fancy work of 
every description must give way to plain, serviceable, and durable fit- 
tings. Utility, not ornamentation, should be the watch-word of the con- 
structor. If the actual cost was known of various kinds of ornamental 
work aboard some of our present ships, I doubt not it would surprise 
many officers. I know the idea of a white, clean, brassy quarter-deck 
has long been considered as pertaining especially to men-of-war. But 
when the cool-headed sailor looks around and sees all these fancy ar- 
rangements, he says to himself, “ Are her bilges as clean as her quarter- 
deck ?” or, “ Are her fighting equipments in as good condition ?” which 
would be the case if given equal attention and work. These last not being 
in sight, and apparently kept under cover, he will shake his head and say, 
“ All show,” “ Nothing solid about her.” Now what we want is every- 
thing solid, at all times, whether visiting day or not. Anything of 
manifest use cannot or dught not to offend the eye ; and what if it does? 
Ships are for use and fighting purposes, not play-grounds. So that 
bearing in mind that what is superfluous must go ashore, and with an 
eye strictly to the ship’s legitimate business, let us proceed to discuss the 
various fittings as needed. 

With our ship built for a ram, and that her principal means of of- 
fense, one of the most important considerations is to give her a clean, 
smooth side, to avoid catching or holding in delivering a blow, which 
might become a glancing one from force of circumstances. To this end 
the old-fashion channels and chain-plates must be dispensed with. To 
do this bring the lower riggings down to the water-ways, inboard. The 
rigging should be of wire, and not set up as far forward as is now cus- 
tomary, but the forward swifter brought to where our second shroud 
now is. This will allow for sharp bracing of the lower yards, and 
bring the yard-arm inside of the rail. Set up the rigging with screws, 
which have been found to answer in every way. By widening the 
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water-ways themselves this method will not interfere with the water 
running off. 

The boat-davits should be stepped inside of the hammock-nettings, 
with arm enough at the top to clear the ship’s side. Put circular 
collars on them at top of rail with circular heel, that they may be 
turned clear around. Make these collars heavy enough to withstand 
any pitching, and then by means of two cradles underneath the bottom 
of the boat, to be pivotal, we hoist the boat when preparing for sea, rig 
them in by swinging her davits, and lower her into the cradles, making 
her perfectly secure, and dispense with old-fashioned strong-backs and 
gripes. These cradles could be made on the plan of a goose-neck, and 
be unshipped and put below if desired when in port, and the boats 
rigged out. The arm of the davits should be far enough apart to per- 
mit the boat passing broadside in through when being rigged in, and 
when so rigged in, the outer side of the boat inboard of the ship’s side. 
The quarter-boats could of course be kept rigged out for life-boats at 
sea, but would be capable of being brought inboard when clearing the 
ship for action. By doing this, too, we lower a considerable weight now 
carried uselessly high. 

The bill-boards for the bower-anchors should be as far aft as the 
foremast, and wide enough to launch the anchors inboard, bringing 
the outboard pee inside the rail or even with it. This, of course, 
would only be done in time of battle. By bringing these anchors 
well aft considerable weight is shifted from the bow. With a good 
strain on the fall in catting the anchors, no danger would be found 
in shifting the anchor from hawse-pipe to cathead. The fish-davit 
should, as a topping lift to this davit, use the pendent tackle on either 
side. Step in a heavy socket in water-ways and with curving arm 
long enough to both cat and fish the anchor with composition blocks. 
It is unnecessary to say our present iron fish-davits are too long and 
unwieldy, and the blocks for the anchor purchases are both too clumsy 
and heavy. But with a short stout davit that can be handled by six 
or eight men, all the strength necessary will be had. When not in use 
it can be unshipped and put in loops above the water-ways. 

The hatches as now made are too large, and the combings too high. 
Instead of having the ladders run athwartships as now, make the 
hatches narrow, and run the ladders fore and aft, one to each hatch, 
not exceeding three feet four inches in width. Make these ladders 
of wrought iron instead of ash. This will doubtless be thought an 
innovation, but with equal strength we save in weight, space, and 
interminable scrubbing and hauling up and down of ladders. A 
simple paint on the sides and bottoms, with the wear and tear on the 
steps, will enable the ladders to be kept perfectly clean with one- 
tenth of the labor now expended in that direction. The sides should 
be given a little fullness to allow for additional strain on the middles, 
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the ends tapering to four inches, terminating in hooks at the top, and 
with jogs atthe bottom. There should be four ladders on the spar- 
deck leading from the spar- to the gun-deck. The commanding offi- 
cer’s companion-way, the wardroom ladder just forward of it, one ten 
feet abaft foremast, and one on forecastle, all leading forward, going on 
the spar- from the gun-deck. All these ladder-hatches except that of 
commanding officer to be fitted with an iron crane to be kept on comb- 
ing for hoisting or lowering. 

The canopies to the hatch-railings as now supplied are both expensive 
and liable to injury, and besides being unnecessarily heavy, they are 
dangerous. It is not infrequent to find men with sore hands, caused 
from getting verdigris in small scratches or cuts in cleaning the deck 
bright-work. With a low foundation-rail not exceeding fifteen inches 
high and a canopy half the size now fitted, all of iron and all solid instead 
of hollow, we would attain thesameend. Let something fall from aloft 
and strike the brass canopies we now have, two or three of the pieces are 
bent. They cannot be straightened or the dents be removed. Make it of 
solid smooth iron, and there is no trouble if there is an ordinary black- 
smith on board. These canopies, if iron, should be bronzed with acid, 
when they will last nearly a whole cruise with an occasional rub of an 
oily rag. We would thus be rid of that almost interminable cry, 
“ Clean the bright-work !” 

The spar-deck bulwarks should be all hammock-nettings or lockers 
for stowing gear that is most generally needed. A depth of thirty-six 
inches would be ample, and with hinged lids rounded, with edge beveled 
to exclude all rain; these lids to be covered with canvas and painted. 
They must be capable of being thrown back at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to allow of serving out and stowing, also airing and sweeping. 
We thus do away with that great nuisance, “ye ancient hammock- 
cloths,” a source of worry to all hands. 

Most of us will have observed the heavy cumbersome doors in the 
officers’ quarters. What may have been the idea of the originators I 
can’t say, but I am sure these doors as furnished, from three to four 
inches in thickness, hung ona bulk-head one inch thick, are from thirty 
to one hundred per cent. too thick and heavy. On board the “ Wy- 
oming,” in the officers’ quarters, including the cabin, are thirty doors, 
eight weighing seventy-five pounds each, and twenty-two weighing 
forty pounds each. Now, why would doors not exceeding two inches, 
or even one and one-half inches, answer every purpose? These thick 
doors are no protection from any kind of projectiles, and would be a 
source of splinters in time of action. The actual weight saved would 
be several hundred pounds. The state-room furniture as supplied is 
both cumbersome and weighty. We put too much lumber in all these 


articles." 
Ships are particularly liable to be infested with roaches and other 
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vermin, and to prevent this the articles supplied should be selected with 
a view to useful cleanliness and freedom from habitation by these pests. 
Our bureaus are old-fashioned, heavy, and by no means convenient. 
The bunks antiquated and without comfort, safe retreats generally for 
the roaches and their friends. Give us something neat, not fancy, use- 
ful, not ornamental, light in weight, and of such a kind that an officer 
can “turn in” with a sense of security that he has not as many bed- 
fellows as hairs on his head. “ Cleanliness is next to godliness” holds 
especially aboard ship, and ought to reach from truck to keelson, and 
from stem to stern. We find innumerable dark cracks, holes, and 
covers only useful for insect hiding. Let us hope in our new ships, 
whether constructed of steel or iron, these minor details will be given 
careful attention. 

All of our ships should have steam-capstans. I won’t particularize 
any patent, but I have been shipmates with two, the only defect found 
being the gearing was not sufficiently strong. With this exception, easily 
remedied, and such few alterations as to combine this machinery to 
work either capstan or steam-winch, it would be found very valuable. 
The latter could be utilized for hoisting purposes, such as stowing the 
hold, coaling ship, or even in necessity mast-heading topsails. In 
getting under way under sail alone, a deck tackle is always at hand, 
and with a smart working crew this way of getting the anchor is quite 
as expeditious as the old-fashioned capstan with “ship the bars,” ete. 

The ashes from the fire-room should not be hoisted up through the 
ventilators and dumped over the side; it is both a slovenly and non- 


practical way of getting rid of rubbish. With simple ash-jets from 


fire-room leading under water, of simple yet perfectly safe construction, 
much trouble would be saved the engine-room and deck-officer, not to 
mention the almost continual grinding of the deck abaft the ash-chutes 
as now fitted. In any ship after a full cruise and under steam the usual 
amount of time, a scoured hollow leads across the deck from ash-chute 
to ash-chute, where water stands; the deck rarely dries perfectly, 
becoming soggy, and soon rots,—a very unsightly object. 

One of the most important points to be guarded in ships to be built 
or rebuilt is the clear bilges, accessible fore and aft, and capable of being 
cleaned and scraped in all its parts. It is a rare thing indeed to see a 
ship of war, especially in our service, where due attention has been 
paid to this subject. The bilges can be generally reached in spots, but 
there are many others that are only scraped in an imperfect sort of 
way. The consequence is many parts of some ships’ bilges go un- 
cleaned for years, and may be never cleaned after she leaves the build- 
er’s hands. All will acknowledge that the health of a ship’s company 
depends to a greater degree than any other on clean bilges. Without 
them foul vapors come up from below between decks, crowded with 
sleeping men, the result being a variety of fevers and other ailments, 
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with a large sick-list. Now, I believe the bilges of every ship should 
be within reach of a hand-scraper, those portions under boilers and 
bunkers having a sufficient space for an ordinary-sized man to get 
through, and be able to use his arms for cleaning purposes. There is 
no reason that I can see why this cannot bedone. Why should water- 
tanks, chain-lockers, and the like be jammed up together, covering up 
the bilges for many feet? Why not leave them a distance apart, so 
that the bilges can have light and air, and be seen at all times? It is 
well known that those parts of the bilge in sight are generally kept 
clean, and those out of sight, as well as touch, rarely are. 

I would make the main bilges clear fore and aft, where they are 
under the eye of a vigilant executive. All limber-holes to be cut down 
even with the skin, and not smaller than eight inches by two inches 
deep. All those coming through the forward bulk-heads should be 
large, and with hinged shutters opening aft. This will permit the 
water to run aft, and prevent the coal and dirt from fire-room going 
forward. The side limber-holes abreast and abaft fire-room should be 
fitted with the same shutters, We thus keep the oil and coal-dust from 
accumulating outside the main bilge, where it is more difficult to reach 
and remove. If the boilers and bunkers are set on iron legs, and high 
enough to permit of a man passing through, there will be no necessity 
for holes in the flooring. These holes allow the fine dust to sift down 
through into the bilges, the oil washed from the engine-room settles 
in this; from the motion of the vessel this mixture coagulates, forming 
round balls varying in size from one to two inches in diameter ; decom- 
position takes place, and when these putrid masses are found, if they 
are, and mashed in handling, the most offensive odor is thrown out, 
showing the accumulation of decomposed animal matter, a terrible 
breeder of disease. From their size the masses are unable to get 
through limber-holes as now cut, and are generally found in those parts 
least accessible. In our present ships these bunker openings should be 
raised and the bilge thoroughly cleaned whenever the bunker is empty. 
This should be made a standing order. 

Those portions in the run and the shaft-alley too far aft to be reached 
readily should be filled well forward with cement, after being perfectly 
cleaned. It is in the nooks and dark corners that the foulest accumula- 
tions take place, and these should be abolished, or if that is impossible, 
rendered incapable of becoming places of deposit for disease-breeding 
matter. I would here call the attention of officers generally to the ne- 
cessity of a free and liberal use of disinfectants, more particularly lime. 
Others are highly commended, particularly carbolic acid, but lime, 
taken all in all, is the safest and best, something that can’t injure any 
one, and everybody understands. If the bilges are open to air and 
light at all times, and not covered, thus permitting a free circulation of 
air, there would not be that strong smell of sulphureted hydrogen 
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usually noticed when pumping out the ship. It is covered and con- 
fined bilges that are most odorous and unhealthy. It is to be hoped 
the genius that evolved from a theoretical mind those celebrated bilge- 
ventilators opening out into the officers’ rooms, and under the nose of 
the officer of the deck, has left no descendants, or if they survive, that 
they are in civil life and not among our naval constructors. Bilge- 
ventilators are very good things if well applied, but I do not believe 
they were intended to be used in charging the lungs of the ship’s com- 
pany. The old-fashioned bilge- and force-pumps, with their fittings 
and surroundings, were handed down to us from an early day in ma- 
rine structures. What do they accomplish? With both bilge-pumps 
rigged and a strong force on the brakes we obtain, after desperate 
efforts, a throw of water not exceeding fifty gallons a minute. With the 
force-pumps, full manned and in the excitement of fire quarters, the 
men working as for their lives, we obtain a one and one-half inch 
stream of water thrown fifty feet. Isn’t it phenomenal? Let us have 
improved circulating pumps, ready at all times, and worked with fewer 
men and with greater power. They exist, and our ships ought to have 
them. A marvel of weakness is our channel-pump; with all the men 
that can grasp the brakes it is impossible to force water through two 
sections of hose to a greater distance than two or three feet!!! Good 
enough for washing decks, but some of our ships have five of these 
little absurdities. The old plan of forming a gang of bucket-men to 
pass water to the fire is a thing of the past. These last-mentioned 
pumps can only be used for filling buckets. 

The air-ports should be as many as possible, and of double the size 
fitted in our present ships. I believe those fitted to the “ Richmond” 
were found to be both very serviceable and the source of much comfort. 

Ships of high speed and quick-turning qualities necessitate a more 
powerful steering apparatus than we now have. When we consider 
the remarkable number of corners our wheel-ropes have to turn and 
wind in their devious way from the tiller to the wheel, with only a 
single purchase at one end, and a comparatively small wheel and axle 
at the other, it becomes a matter of doubt as to whether there is any 
power really gained except by the wheel and axle itself. Besides, the 
lead now given to the wheel-ropes is both dangerous and exposed. 
Dangerous from being led through holes and half-casings of such a kind 
as to lead frequently to fouling from many sources. In the “ Wyo- 
ming” her wheel-ropes lead through two lockers in the pantry, where 
the pantry-boy delights to stow his towels and swabs, and I once saw 
the wheel actually jammed from this cause. With the numerous turn- 
ings and windings of the ropes they are very liable to cut in action. 
Now this means of steering the ship might be retained, or something 
like it, to handle the ship under sail, but what is needed for fighting 
purposes is a hydraulic steering apparatus of great power, which is now 
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found on many of the large sea-going steamers. Simplicity of con- 
struction, non-liability of disarrangement of itself, and placed below 
the steel shield. Communication from the commanding officer to the 
man at the helm being by electric wires or speaking-tubes is what it 
needs, In time of battle an officer should be stationed by the helms- 
man to receive and acknowledge orders; this acknowledgment being 
made immediately, that the captain may know the order is understood 
and obeyed. 

In presenting the few thoughts of this article, without going into 
details of construction or advocating any particular plan, I have en- 
deavored to point out the more important changes I deem necessary to 
render our ships more effective. I would only add that in the con- 
struction of our new ships let everything connected with the building 
and fitting of the vessels be governed by the ultimate object of the 
ship,—that of fighting, giving and receiving hard knocks. Let essen- 
tial utility be the watch-word, throwing aside everything custom or long 
usage may have imposed on our service to-day where it does not come 
up to the standard of common sense and necessity. 

C. C. T. 
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SPOTTED TAIL’S LAST SUN-DANCE. 


THE year 1876, ever memorable to those whose relations to the military 
service brought them together in the campaign against the Sioux and 
their Cheyenne allies, was fraught with events far-reaching in their 
consequences to the savage tribes resident north of an east and west line 
through Fort Laramie, Wyoming, and between the Big Horn Moun- 
tains and the Missouri River. 

Operations began during the intensely cold weather of March, when 
Crazy Horse was surprised on Powder River, his village destroyed and 
great numbers of his ponies captured ; but the subsequent recovery of 
the stock by the Indians deprived whatever success had been achieved 
of any considerable value. In June, General Crook, whilst going into 
camp on the Rosebud River, Montana, was attacked by a largely super- 
ior force, which after a fierce fight was repulsed with heavy loss both 
to the troops and savages, and a little later the climax of disaster was 
reached when Custer with the Seventh Cavalry coming upon the 
Indians encamped on the Little Big Horn River, where they were 
assembled in vast numbers to attend the ceremonies of the Sun-Dance 
then in progress, was beaten and himself and five troops of his regi- 
ment massacred. During the six weeks next ensuing General Crook 
remained in camp on Tongue River and its tributaries awaiting rein- 
forcements, his command so small as to render offensive operations 
impracticable, and barely strong enough to protect itself from attack 
and guard the line of road leading to Fort Fetterman, the base of 
supplies. In the mean time, the Indians elated by their great victory, 
and in blind superstition attributing their success to the direct inter- 
position of the Great Spirit, whose vengeance upon the hated pale-face 
had been invoked by their medicine-men during the religious festival 
so profanely disturbed by Custer and his squadrons, remained in close 
proximity to Crook, not daring to attack him in his camps, but hoping 
that operations would be inaugurated by him. They had not long to 
wait, for reinforcements reaching him at last, beneath the glaring sun 
and coppery skies of early August he set forth, and swinging his flying 
column of two thousand men, without a wagon or tent to encumber 
them, in pursuit of his savage enemy, began that wonderful march over 
mountain and plain, through dust and heat and mud, when the cavalry 
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soldier ate his horse and his infantry comrade shared the ghastly meal ; 
that march so accompanied by suffering from thirst and hunger, heat 
and rain and cold, that its incidents become confused and, losing their 
identity, float through the mind vaguely like the memories of a troubled 
dream. But the results were far greater than was apparent at the time. 
Disappointment was felt that no brilliant passage of arms should round 
up the campaign and add lustre to its close, but tireless pursuit had 
done its work, and the hostiles, broken up into small bodies and finding 
it impossible to subsist, began to surrender, and with the winter snows 
came peace to the border. At the Sun-Dance their priesteraft had 
promised the overthrow of their enemies, but their hopes like their 
hosts had been scattered to the four winds, and December found them 
asking for pardon and—rations. Of course under the operations of 
our beneficent system they got both, and at once returned to their old 
agencies at Camps Robinson and Sheridan. 

After the termination of the campaign, and whilst at Camp Robin- 
son, General Crook, who had been favorably impressed with the con- 
duct of Spotted Tail, having confidence in his loyalty and fidelity, held 
a council with some of the principal chiefs, and with such ceremony as 
the occasion demanded invested him with the title of Head Chief of the 
Sioux Nation. From that time until his death the chief retained this 
rank ; and though a great warrior in the olden time, he faithfully en- 
deavored to turn the minds of his people into peaceful channels. He 
wore his honors well, and never brought discredit upon the position to 
which his loyalty had raised him. 

A year later the agencies were removed to the Missouri River, and 
subsequently the Indians, being dissatisfied with their location, were 
transferred to their present reservations at Pine Ridge and Rosebud, in 
Southern Dakota. 

For some time after their removal to these points the Indians were 
frequently annoyed by horse-t/\veves, and as this predatory industry of the 
whites if not discontinued would inevitably result in reprisals being made 
by the Indians, terminating in eventual hostilities, as much to protect the 
latter from depredations as to have a force near at hand in case of an 
outbreak, a military post was, in 1880, built on the Niobrara River, in 
Nebraska, about thirty-five miles southeast of Spotted Tail’s agency. 
At this station it is the writer’s fortune to have served for eighteen 
months past, and here he met and formed a strong attachment for the 
noble old chief. The troops designated to garrison the new post ar- 
rived late in April, and after spending a few weeks in an oak grove 
upon the river’s bank, removed to their permanent camp, situated on.a 
high plateau overlooking the stream. When we first arrived winter had 
barely gone, but soon the sweet south wind breathed upon the earth, and 
with the verdure of the grass and the bud and blossom of the trees came 
a keen sense of enjoyment in keeping with our pleasant surroundings. 
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The country roundabout was very picturesque, and the western land- 
scape one of exceeding beauty. At the base of rugged bluffs crowned 
with evergreens ran the river, winding among the trees, and shining 
like a silver mirror through the rich foliage; beyond, a broad sweep of 
flower-enameled valley, stretching on to purple ridges of moorland ; 
and far in the distance, a background of haunted hills; for if 


‘¢ All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses,’’ 


may we not people these hills full of the mysteries of a thousand years 
with the impalpable shades of the Indian’s spirit world ? 

Since the settlement of the Brulé and Ogalalla Sioux at the agencies 
named, no event has occurred resulting in a serious disturbance of their 
peaceful relations to the government and the agents. General Cook 
and Dr. McGillicuddy, men of great tact, judgment, and firmness, have 
so administered affairs that a feeling of contentment prevails among the 
great majority of the Indians. Many of them realizing the fact that 
they can no longer subsist by hunting, are taking up peaceful pursuits, 
and for the two years past Indian freighters have hauled the agency 
goods from the Missouri River, receiving money for their time and 
labor. They also cut and put up hay for their ponies in winter, and 
not a few have built and are living in small log houses. Great num- 
bers affect the apparel of their white neighbors, and it is the constant 
effort of their agents to divert their minds from the warlike traditions 
of the past and the superstitious ceremonies that make up the religion 
of these untutored people. 

As is the case with all barbarous races, they cling with tenacity to 
these observances, principal among which is the Sun-Dance, the grand 
Saturnalia of the generous and plenteous summer, held at the full of 
the harvest moon, when the tribes assembling in their holiday attire, 
give thanks to the Great Spirit for his protection, offer a prayer for its 
continuance, and the young men, candidates for the honors of the 
future, undergo those tortures through which they must pass without 
faltering ere they be worthy to place a moccasin in the war-path or 
tear the reeking scalp from the head of adead enemy. Therefore, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the agents, the Sioux chiefs determined 
last spring that the great carnival should be celebrated in a manner 
and on a scale befitting its importance, and even Spotted Tail, through 
whose influence its observance had been discontinued for several years 
past, entered into the spirit of the occasion heart and soul ; for the old 
chief, though loyal to the government and ever faithful to his treaty 
obligations, clung to many of the superstitions of his people, and always 
jealous of any abridgment of what he considered their rights and priv- 
ileges, saw in the coming ceremonies not only promise of propitiating 
the Great Spirit, but, by taking the lead in person, the opportunity of 
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further strengthening his own power. And so it came to pass—the 
agent having withdrawn all opposition in deference to the wishes of 
Spotted Tail—that, in the fullness of the summer, the harvest moon 
looked down upon the white tents of the Sioux come, more majorwm, 
from every quarter to solemnize with all the pomp and circumstance of 
barbaric splendor this grand festival, so honored by custom and made 
sacred by tradition. 

What may have been the origin of the Sun-Dance it is impossible to 
determine. The explanations given of the institution by the Indians 
are untrustworthy, and yet, only from their vague, uncertain traditions, 
handed down from father to son, and the association of ideas suggested 
by the ceremonies themselves and the season at which they occur, is 
one able to conjecture that it is a religious offering of thanksgiving, an 
apotheosis of the sun,—the source of light and heat, the visible evidence 
of a deity,—solemnized when his warm rays have melted the snows 
from the mountain-tops and made of the broad plains green pastures 
for their ponies and game, and that the self-mutilation and self-torture 
exacted of the young men as their part in the mysteries of the deifica- 
tion are propitiatory rites by which the favor of the Great Spirit is 
invoked. 

When the beautiful morning of the first of the four days of the Sun- 
Dance broke, a vast multitude of savages were seen encamped along the 
banks of the Rosebud. The agency, or Wak-pom-inee, as the Indians 
term it, is situated in a narrow valley, through which runs the Rosebud 
River, a small but pretty stream. On its west bank, upon a command- 
ing eminence, stands Spotted Tail’s house, a pretentious two-story frame 
structure, whilst the agency and other buildings lie to the north, the 
most incongruous feature in the landscape being a church, whose modest 
spire shoots the long shadows of the morning among the tepees of the 
Indians. Near by are thousands of ponies and cattle nipping the dewy 
grass, and off in the distance is heard the faint tinkling of a cow-bell, 
sounding sweetly among the hills. A mile or two off, in the centre 
of a broad sweep of grassy plain, stands the Sacred Lodge, dedicated to 
the Great Spirit, and hidden from profane eyes. by a screen of leafy 
boughs,—a very sanctissimus sanctorum, where safe from intrusion a 
great medicine-man, the high-priest of the occasion, performs his mum- 
meries and guards his mysteries. Outside, the laity move around the 
sacred edifice in silence, and with profound and devotional respect gaze 
upon those leafy walls containing the arcana of their superstition, whence 
must emanate all the sanctity of the coming proceedings. And all this 
reverence is for a snake’s rattle, the tooth of an elk, a few bones, and a 
bunch of wampum, to which, in their wild fancies, these people have 
attributed an essence or ideal quality ! 

As the sun rises through “the folded mists and gleaming halls of 
morn,” the Indians may be seen moving to the chosen ground, and as 
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they go, in large groups and small, a striking picture of savage life is 
presented. ‘There, in advance of the great crowd, gallop a dozen war- 
riors, sitting their ponies with inimitable grace, their bodies naked and 
fantastically painted, and their heads surmounted by war-bonnets, whose 
streamers, decorated with beads and eagle-feathers, flutter banner-like 
in the wind. Here a group of squaws and children, in their best attire, 
outstrip a party of old men, through whose sluggish veins runs a thrill 
of delight at the prospect of witnessing scenes recalling so vividly the 
days of their youth. 

For half an hour the plain is all astir, picturing a rare scene of life 
and coloring, and then the savages, now arrived on the spot, quietly 
take up their allotted places. The roar of voices is hushed to a mur- 
mur, and every eye is turned expectantly on Sen-teg-a-lis-ca,’ who, 
surrounded by a brilliant staff of gorgeously-attired chiefs, stands 
ready to direct the opening of the proceedings. 

The arena is the plain, the amphitheatre the everlasting hills, the 
audience, Barbarism in full dress. The spectators are impatient, the 
actors await the signal. This way, Mr. Merryman, and let the fun 
begin. The performances of the day open with the first part of the 
“Omaha Dance,” participated in by men and women, the former fur- 
nishing the orchestra, the latter the corps de ballet. Upon the grass 
are seated cross-legged a dozen young men, surrounding a large drum, 
upon which they beat with sticks, whilst a few yards off fifty or more 
squaws, formed in single file, are dancing in a circle around a tent, 
keeping time with the music, and chanting in a weird, dismal mono- 
tone. In turn, each of the young men springs to his feet, and rushing 
to a camp-fire, over which are suspended large pots, plunges in his 
naked arm, and draws forth a piece of meat from the seething, bub- 
bling, boiling water. These performances are repeated at intervals 
until noon, when an hour is taken for dinner, consisting, for the par- 
ticipants in the dance, of dog-meat, this repulsive food being regarded 
by the Indians as the greatest delicacy afforded by their cuisine. In- 
terest is increased when, at one o’clock, the multitude reassembles, and 
the grand conclusion of the Omaha Dance is begun. In rapid succession 
more than a hundred braves bound through the crowd into the open. 
Each wears a breech-clout and a head-dress of gaudy colors, and their 
sinewy, lissome bodies, otherwise naked, are painted, some with alle- 
gorical pictures, suggesting battle and murder, others with legs encir- 
cled by stripes, and rough drawings of snakes, lizards, and death’s- 
heads in blue, black, yellow, and red covering their arms, backs, and 
breasts, whilst to the untamed, wild-beast expression of their eyes ten- 
fold ferocity is added by the bright vermilion with which their faces 
are streaked. Every warrior has either gun, bow, or war-club, and 
many wear shining breastplates and armlets or anklets of brass, with 

1 The Indian name for Spotted Tail. 
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jingling bells attached. The braves are then formed in a circle, about 
fifty feet in diameter, in the centre of which are the drum and drummers, 
and at the signal all commence dancing, some with the lightness and grace 
of a ball-room swell, others twisting their bodies into grotesque shapes, 
keeping time the while to the pounding of the drum, and uniting their 
strident voices in a frightful medley of sound, like, more than anything 
else, the yelping chorus of a thousand curs. Outside, four gorgeously- 
dressed braves, mounted on ponies painted and richly caparisoned, form 
a guard of honor around the dancers. Meantime, towards the drum and 
back, again and again, the latter go, their motions each moment growing 
more rapid and furious, and the chorus louder and harsher, till, worn 
out with the violent exertion, they drop out of the ring one by one and 
seat themselves cross-legged in their respective places. The beating of 
the drum has now ceased, and those warriors who have won renown in 
battle successively rise to their feet, and, in few and dignified words, 
boast of their cunning in council and exploits in war. When these in- 
teresting and modest autobiologies have been concluded, and the breasts 
of the young braves fired with a noble desire to imitate the deeds of 
men so heroic, the dance is again begun, and when at its height an In- 
dian boy of fourteen, riding a beautiful pony, pushes rudely into the 
circle, and is at once surrounded by the excited and noisy dancers. 
They dance and yell around the horse and rider, grasping the former 
as he rears and plunges by the mane and tail and bridle, until the boy, 
seemingly anxious to leave the surging crowd, makes a pretense of 
escaping. When near the outer edge of the dancers a visiting Indian 
Shoots an arrow into his thigh. Whereupon the youth, turning in 
apparent fury, strikes the assailant with a stick, and then dismounting, 
turns the pony loose, to be caught by the squaws and handed over to 
the visitor, whose property he now is. The boy is then given in charge 
to the squaws, who, after dressing his wound, twine a chaplet of leaves 
around his brow, and dance and sing about him till nightfall. 

This event was one of great interest, being nothing less important 
than the formal beginning of the distribution of gifts, which, com- 
mencing at the close of the first, continues during the other three days 
of the ceremonies, for at the Sun-Dance the savage heart is good and the 
savage hand generous. At least the Indians think so, but in fact reci- 
procity enters largely into these transactions, and if the account of 
things given and received be totted up, there will be found little margin 
of profit on either side. 

It was now late, and the day’s programme having been concluded, 
the savages began to disperse to their lodges, above which curled 
wreaths of airy smoke from the fires where squaws were busily engaged 
cooking the evening meal. The sun, rapidly sinking behind the grace- 
ful swells of the prairie, shot abroad long lances of ruddy light, touch- 
ing with flame the tops of trees and buildings ; the lengthening shadows 
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of the evening deepened and grew to darkness as the blush faded from 
the western sky ; the full moon rising in the east hid her bright beams 
in a bank of sombre clouds, and the twilight, hazy with smoke, fell 
upon the plain like a mist, through which loomed up the Sacred Lodge, 
looking through the gloom like a giant phantom of the night. A stroll 
through the camp at night was full of interest, for one found himself 
face to face at every turn with pictures of Indian domestic life. In 
the very centre of the encampment, in front of a great lodge, a very 
picturesque group was found. Seated near each other on a buffalo-robe 
were two very old men, whose grave, gray heads, bowed forms, and 
withered frames suggested the ruin of a noble building or the sapless 
trunk of a blasted tree. Around them, in attitudes of easy grace, some 
leaning on their rifles, others erect with folded arms, stood in attentive 
silence half a dozen young men, whose bronze faces were lighted up by 
the flickering flame of a camp-fire that glowed and paled on the smoky 
walls of the tepee, through the open doorway of which were visible 
several squaws, whose quiet and respectful demeanor proved them to 
be close and interested observers of what was transpiring outside. 

One of the old men was talking in low, guttural tones, and as his 
mind, groping among the ruins of memory, seized upon some bloody 
incident of his life, a momentary gleam would brighten the hollow eye, 
a fierce expression flit across the haggard face, the head would be raised 
and the hand lifted as if to command attention; but the recollection 
would be momentary, the mind would soon lose itself in vague wan- 
derings, and speech lapse once more into the mere babblings of senility. 

Meantime the young men preserved profound silence and stillness, 
and only by the gleaming eye and swelling breast could the observer 
discover the deep impression made upon their minds by the weak, silly, 
unmeaning words that fell from the lips of these poor, miserable old 
creatures, whose sands of life were so nearly run out. But to these 
young men the lodge was a temple, before whose portals were the pa- 
triarchs of their tribe, the oldest living links that bound them to the 
past. They were descendants of a race strange and antique, whose 
origin was a mystery, whose history was a shadow, and to their listen- 
ing ears the incoherent words were the utterances of wisdom, falling 
like the music of murmuring waters from the lips of warriors who had 
smoked and talked and hunted and fought with the mighty paladins of 
the wondrous past. The air itself was filled with wild fancies, giants 
of old had trod these plains and hills, and through the very turf under 
foot oozed the blood of forgotten battle-fields. 

Reared as these people are, surrounded by so much that to them is 
incomprehensible, is it strange that the seeds of blind faith should find in 
their untutored minds a fertile soil wherein to germinate, burst, bud, blos- 
som, and yield a fruitful harvest of superstitious fancies? The squaws 
were cooking at most of the camp-fires, around which, lounging in indo- 
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lence or seated cross-legged on the ground, the older braves were smok- 
ing their pipes and discussing in low, guttural tones the events of the 
day, whilst the young men wooed their sweethearts in the shadows of 
the lodges or strolled and stalked through the village in quest of such 
entertainment as the occasion afforded. Everywhere the observer was 
struck with the servitude to which the female was subjected, and could 
not fail to draw the parallel between her status in the two conditions of 
barbarism and civilization. In the social world of the former she is 
a veritable hewer of wood and drawer of water, and in her subdued 
looks, shrinking mien, and poor apparel is read the story of toil, 
drudgery, and degradation. Neither in feature nor person can she 
compare favorably with her lord and master, for she is a striking ex- 
ample in her savage state of that law of nature by which, of every 
created species, whether the human race, the beasts of the field, the 
birds of the air, or the fish of the sea, the male is made the model of 
beauty for its kind. Female beauty is undoubtedly the product of civ- 
ilization, and the estimation in which woman is held is and will always 
be the best proof of its quality and the excellence of its institutions. 
Man has taken from her hands the rougher implements of labor ; has 
clothed her in fine raiment and decked her with jewels; has lavished 
upon her kindness and affection. She, all the while, like some wild 
flower that, transplanted to a more generous soil and softer atmosphere, 
grows each succeeding year in fragrance, delicacy of texture, and rich- 
ness of tint, has gone on increasing in loveliness of feature and graces 
of person, till, long since ceasing to be but the mother of his children, 
she has become the ornament of his home and the object of his respectful 
adoration. 

What a contrast is presented by the old, withered hag before the 
fire! As she kneels, supporting the upper part of her body on her left 
hand and clutching with the long, bony, talon-like fingers of the right 
a stick at the end of which is cooking a piece of meat for the lazy 
vagabond behind her, there is much in her attitude, the hanging 
breasts, the expression of the eye, and the beak-like shape of the nose 
to fix one’s faith in Darwinism. Can it be possible that the common 
ancestors of us all moved upon all-fours, and that from such a root was 
evolved the beautiful flower of womanhood ? 

The performances of the second day began with ceremonies held 
preparatory to cutting the pole to be set up in the centre of an inclosure 
to be built of boughs, in which the ordeal of mutilation and torture 
was to be undergone by the candidates for fame. At an early hour the 
braves were formed in a great circle, outside of which were the squaws, 
clapping their hands, jumping wildly about, and keeping up a discord- 
ant cry, sounding like the howling of wolves in pursuit of their prey. 
Presently an opening was made in the crowd, through which Spotted 
Tail rode into the circle, followed by twenty or more young warriors, 
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bestriding richly caparisoned ponies, the body of each man painted to 
the waist, and all wearing showy war-bonnets and carrying rifles or 
lances. 

In a few moments several young maidens appeared, bearing in 
their arms trinkets of various kinds, and blankets, skins, and robes 
covered with beads, wampum, elks’ teeth, and stained porcupine quills 
worked on the fabrics in varied and fanciful designs. Numerous visiting 
Indians were then called up by name, and the pipe of peace having 
been passed around by Spotted Tail, the articles were presented to them 
in turn. After these had been disposed of, forty ponies were turned 
loose and caught by the visitors, to whom they also were presented. 

These ceremonies consumed much time, and every incident received 
the closest and most interested attention of the savages. At their con- 
clusion a signal was made by Spotted Tail, when the mounted warriors 
rode from the circle, and dashing in every direction commenced circling 
around the camp, yelling and firing their guns into the air. In a little 
while they rallied, and in a body, with Spotted Tail at their head, bore 
down upon the village, which they entered at full speed, and halted in 
front of an object made of boughs, somewhat resembling the figure of 
a man, and representing their enemy. This effigy none dared strike 
but those who had slain an enemy in battle; but as Spot himself and 
every one of his little party had undisputed claims to distinction won 
in the ennobling pursuit of taking scalps, it received but little immunity 
on this occasion ; they rained blows fast and furiously upon the uncon- 
scious object, and when their mock anger had spent itself little was left 
of the counterfeit presentment of their hated foes. The mounted war- 
riors again set forth, and having galloped across the plain, disappeared 
in the ravines and timber skirting the bank of the Rosebud, pretending 
to be in search of the all-important pole that in fact had been selected 
for days. In half an hour they reappeared in mass upon a hill a mile 
distant, whence they dashed down upon the village in single file, their 
ponies urged to the uttermost speed, and shouting and firing off their 
guns as they rode. When they came near the circle, the squaws, clap- 
ping their hands over their mouths, lifted their voices in a tremulous 
wail, which was accompanied by the yelling of the braves and the 
barking of dogs, the whole swelling into one frightful chorus of dis- 
cordant and terrifying sounds. The tumult having subsided, Spotted 
Tail, followed by the principal chiefs and medicine-men of the various 
tribes in attendance, led the way to a spacious lodge, where a dog-feast 
was indulged in, succeeded by a grand council, at which the affairs of 
the entire Sioux nation were discussed. Meantime the populace dis- 
persed to their tepees, and after dinner amused themselves until sun- 
down looking at horse-races, dancing, gambling, and listening to the 
harangues of boastful warriors. 

At nine o’clock the third day the Indians had assembled to witness the 
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ceremony of cutting the sacred pole. The tree selected was a lofty, taper- 
ing cottonwood, growing down in a deep canyon, whose sides were now 
covered with picturesque groups of savages. Through the throng two 
maidens and a young warrior, the latter bearing an axe, were conducted 
to the base of the tree by the officiating medicine-man of the occasion. 
The maidens then seated themselves on the grass, and the high-priest, 
fixing his eye steadily on the sun, and moving his lips as if in prayer 
to the Great Spirit, took from a beaded buckskin bag a handful of dust 
and cast it on the ground. Having concluded with this mummery, he 
gave a signal to the young brave, who stepped lightly and gracefully to 
the tree and sank the axe to its handle in the soft, pulpy wood. With- 
drawing it, he cut away until the first chip had fallen, when he handed 
the axe to one of the girls, by whom the tree was felled to the ground. 
The crash of the falling branches was lost in the vociferous acclamations 
of the Indians, to whom this simple act was invested with an interest 
all the greater because vague and incomprehensible to their super- 
stitious minds, and in its successful performance they hailed the promise 
of continued favor from the god of their fathers. The limbs of the 
tree were soon lopped off by the other maidens, a leafy tuft being left 
at the top to cast the shadow from the sun and indicate the propitious 
moment for the beginning of the ordeal of torture. The tree was then 
drawn from the ravine by ponies, loaded upon a wagon, and started for 
the village, where upon arrival it was without ceremony placed in 
position by the squaws. 

As soon as the pole had been secured on the wagon all the mounted 
Indians, to the number of several thousand, formed in an irregular line, 
stretching more than a mile across the plain, and impatiently awaited 
the signal for the grand charge upon the spot where the pole was to be 
planted. When the wagon moved the signal was given, and the whole 
wild cavalcade set forth for the village, shooting their guns in air, and 
uplifting their voices in deafening yells as they approached. At first 
the mounted savages moved in order, but soon the line began to waver, 
then to break ; and as the fleetest ponies darted to the front, and the 
laggards fell to the rear, it lost itself in a wild, confused, bewildering 
mass, where glancing bits of bright color and gleaming points of steel 
were occasionally seen through the clouds of dust, whilst the discharge 
of firearms, the barking of dogs, the screams of the women and chil- 
dren, the shouts of the warriors, and the thundering of the rushing 
hoofs made the very air vibrant with one appalling, universal din. 

This spectacle was by far the finest pageant of the Sun-Dance, and 
was witnessed by more than ten thousand Indians. They crowded the 
valley, swarmed like bees in the vicinity of the Sacred Lodge, covered 
the roofs of the agency buildings, filled the trees with patches of bright 
color, and dotted in picturesque groups every hill and knoll that afforded 
a point of vantage for overlooking the plain and observing the wild, 
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tumultuous scene. When the charging warriors reached the goal, 
house-top, tree, and hill were deserted, and the multitudes, converging 
to the common centre, were soon surging and pressing upon the band of 
warriors, who were riding around and guarding from sacrilegious tread 
the consecrated spot selected by the great medicine-men for the erection 
of the pole. Meantime the tumult continued, sometimes falling until 
it would subside into a muffled roar, and then rising and swelling, it 
would burst into a storm of tremendous acclamations and thunder 
forth like the bellowing of ten thousand bulls. But the savage clamor 
was at last brought to an end by the arrival of the wagon with the 
pole, its advent being the signal for the dispersal of the crowd that the 
squaws, to whom had been assigned the labor of raising and placing 
the tree and constructing the inclosure around it, might not be inter- 
rupted or interfered with during the performance of their arduous task. 
No further public ceremonies marked the course of the day, but the 
medicine-men, hidden from the vulgar rabble in the gloom of the Sacred 
Lodge, were busily engaged with their mysteries and incantations. 
Occasionally they paid visits to the candidates for torture, who had for 
three days been guarded, and kept from sleep, food, or drink, and were 
in great need of words of comfort, encouragement, and promise. 

Next morning the sun rising in unclouded splendor gave assurance 
of a fine day for the grand closing scenes of the Sun-Dance, and long 
before his hot rays had drank up the dew on grass and flower the 
entire encampment was in commotion. The village crier, dressed in 
fantastic costume, and riding a pony whose body was painted in black 
and white stripes, was abroad betimes, advertising the programme of 
the day, and notifying the populace of the hour set for the beginning 
of the ceremonies. The squaws were soon busily engaged catching and 
saddling the ponies, and the braves repaired to their tepees to arm and 
adorn their persons in honor of the great occasion. 

By ten o’clock the immense inclosure, except a circular space forty 
feet in diameter, having the pole for its centre, was jammed and packed 
with the expectant savages, and the performances of the day began with 
the giving away of ponies, on this occasion the visitors being the donors 
and the resident Indians the recipients. This ceremony occupied but 
little time, and before all the gift horses had been led away, braves, 
naked to the waist, their bodies painted, and wearing war-bonnets, began 
entering the ring on foot. Behind these came mounted warriors acting 
as a guard of honor for the footmen, who, to the number of fifty, took 
their places around the pole. Ata signal given by the master of cere- 
monies a drum was heard from somewhere in the crowd, and the braves 
began dancing slowly and in silence, their left arms stretched upward, 
and their right hands grasping their rifles. They danced forward the 
diameter of the circle, narrowing until they approached within five or 
six feet of the pole, when the tapping of the drum having suddenly 
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ceased, each man quickly raised his rifle to the shoulder, and at the word 
of command from their leader a simultaneous volley was discharged at 
the tuft of foliage crowning the top of the lofty tree. This performance 
was twice repeated, after which, with the cheers of the enthusiastic 
spectators ringing in their ears, the dancers left the ring, and, mingling 
among the audience, received the congratulations of friends and the 
smiles of sweethearts and wives. 

But the climax is now approaching, for the sun rides high in the 
heavens and the shadows grow shorter and shorter, until the silhouette 
painted on the sward by the leafy top of the tree becomes a tiny spot at 
its foot, indicating that the hour of torture has arrived. Outside are 
heard plaintive groans and lamentations, proceeding from the female 
relatives of the candidates, but that little effect is produced upon the 
latter is at once manifest as they enter the arena, the firm carriage, 
dignified mien, steady eye, and proud expression of each giving as- 
surance to his sponsors that he is not only ready but ambitious to suffer 
for that honor and distinction, only to be achieved at the expense of 
agony, sweat, and blood. 

As the braves take their allotted places an opportunity is afforded 
for a momentary glance at the dense circle of savages within the in- 
closure. The eye rests indeed on barbaric splendor, the audience pre- 
senting one vast array of bronze faces and variegated costumes, for the 
half-breeds cannot be singled out from their companions, and the 
faces and garments of the three or four white men present are lost in 
the confusion of forms and colors. As the medicine-men approach 
the profoundest and most respectful silence prevails, and the very ponies 
lariated outside the inclosure lift their heads and stand motionless as 
figures of brass or stone. But though no sound breaks the almost 
painful silence every breast is swelling with savage joy, and in every 
eye there shines the light of expectation and the gleam of ferocity. 
Upon the braves in the circle every glance is directed, and in the ex- 
pression of no face, be it man’s or child’s or woman’s, can one find a 
trace of pity for the suffering that these poor creatures are so soon to 
endure. 

Savage pleasure beams on every countenance, and the very incar- 
nation of brutal cruelty is seen in the hard, harsh features of the 
females, whose hearts are filled at the sight of human agony with the 
wild and fierce delight that swelled the bosom of the beautiful Roman 
empress when, leaning her fair shoulders over the railing of the am- 
phitheatre, she would turn down her dainty thumb-nails and hear 
ringing in her ears, like strains of sweet music, the proud, despairing 
cry of the conquered gladiator, “Ave Faustina, imperatrix, morituri te 
salutant.” 

The candidates, twenty-three in all, wear breech-clouts and aprons 
made of bright colored material, and trimmed with fringes of feathers 
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or porcupine quills that reach to the knees. Girdles of painted buck- 
skin or cloth belt their waists, and to each girdle is attached the medi- 
cine-bag, without which the pain to be suffered would possess no virtue. 
Their feet are encased in variegated moccasins, and bonnets of scarlet, 
blue, and yellow cloth, ornamented with beads, plumes, and buffalo 
horns, surmount their heads. Their bodies are painted in all the 
most hideous designs of savage art, done in all colors, and upon the 
faces of many black and white streaks aggravate the natural fierceness 
of expression. Wampum necklaces hang from their throats, armlets 
and anklets band their limbs, and flaming breastplates of burnished 
metal, glancing back the fervent rays of the glaring sun, add the last 
touches of brightness to the splendor of the barbaric picture. 

When all is ready Sen-teg-a-lis-ca commands that the tortures begin, 
and “Turning Bear,’ a young warrior who has even now a white 
man’s scalp dangling at his belt, presents himself for mutilation. As 
he approaches the centre of the arena he is met by “ Brave Bull” and 
“ Muggins,” the officiating medicine-men, and is thrown by them vio- 
lently on the ground face upwards, four young men rushing forward at 
the same time, each one grasping a foot or hand. “ Brave Bull” then 
takes a knife having two edges, and catching up a piece of the flesh 
upon “ Turning Bear’s” breast in his left hand, rudely thrusts the knife 
through, and moving it back and forth makes an incision about three 
inches long and an inch wide. The sides he then gashes and notches 
with a duller instrument, that the pain may be made as excruciating as 
possible. Through the bleeding wound “ Muggins” next thrusts a large 
jagged stick that enters with difficulty, and to the ends a rope is attached 
by buckskin thongs. Another slit is made upon the other breast, and 
then similar ones on each arm just below the shoulder. Through all 
of these skewers are forced, the rope as before being attached to the one 
in the breast, whilst bags containing considerable weights are hung from 
the shoulders. During all this time not a sound has escaped the lips 
of “ Turning Bear,” and only from the working of his features can one 
tell the agony he is suffering. He is now rudely turned over and laid 
upon his face, and four incisions are made in his back,—two near the 
shoulders and two lower down,—and to these buffalo heads are fastened 
by means of sticks and thongs. The young men now release him, and 
as he rises to his feet, slowly and with difficulty, the welkin rings with 
the plaudits of the delighted savages. The medicine-men next take 
the rope and attach it to another hanging from the tree, and “ Turning 
Bear,” gathering his energies and strength in one mighty effort, rushes 
outward towards the spectators, and is brought to a stand by the tight- 
ening of the ropes. 

One by one the other candidates are prepared for the dance, and it 
is worthy of remark that the same degree of suffering is not exacted of 
all alike, It is true that all of them were cut, and the wounds pierced 
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with sticks to which heavy weights, usually buffalo heads, were attached ; 
but as the ordeal was entirely voluntary, moderately ambitious youths 
were content with a less degree of honor, and made no attempt to equal 
“Turning Bear” in the frightful mutilation and torture he imposed 
upon himself. One brave only entered the lists against him, and he 
having been cut and gashed and weighted down, was tied to a pony, 
which, plunging about in the arena, dragged the warrior here and there 
by the lacerated flesh. When all have been mutilated they take their 
places around the pole, and at the tap of a drum, beaten by eight young 
girls sitting on the ground around it, begin to dance. At first they 
dance slowly and with easy grace, but gradually their motions increase 
to furious rapidity. Each man blows a whistle made of the small bone 
of a deer’s leg, their left arms are extended full length in the air, and 
their eyes, upturned to the heavens, gaze without flinching upon the hot 
sun that glares and glows like a brazier. Meanwhile, “ Turning Bear” 
and his rival are dancing with the others, but from time to time they 
rush from one side to the other and make desperate efforts to break 
loose the flesh by which they are attached, one to the pole, the other to 
the pony ; but the fastenings are strong, the cuts have been made deep, 
the skin is tough, and the bonds will not burst. Finally, after an hour 
spent in frantic effort, the pony, rendered furious by a blow from one 
of the dancers, plunges through the crowd, and dragging the young 
brave after him, tears the bleeding flesh apart and leaves the suffering 
savage on the ground, from which he is picked up by the medicine-men 
and laid upon a bed of sage leaves at the foot of the sacred tree. The 
weights that had been suspended from other parts of his person all 
broke loose during the dance, and the lacerated edges of flesh having 
been cut away and the wounds dressed, the warrior was left where he 
had been laid. Manfully he had undergone the torture, and his reward 
was the applause and admiration of his fellow-citizens and a proud 
self-consciousness of the courage and fortitude he had displayed. Soon 
after his rival’s happy release “Turning Bear” succeeded in tearing 
loose the flesh by which he was fastened to the rope, but several of the 
buffalo heads were still hanging to him, and until these should break 
away his ordeal of torture must continue. As he stood for a few min- 
utes gathering his energies and strength for a final effort, he was a hor- 
rible object to behold. His body was covered with dust and blood 
commingling with the paint, and the movement of every muscle indi- 
cated the agony he was suffering. But he bore himself bravely, and 
his eyes gleaming like black diamonds set in a copper plate gave to his 
face an expression of the fiercest determination to test to the uttermost 
his fortitude and endurance. Success rewarded his resolution, for he had 
danced but a little while before the last of the buffalo heads fell to the 
ground, when he was placed alongside his competitor on the leafy couch 
and his wounds received the best attention that aboriginal surgery could 
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give. The rest of the candidates had long before released themselves 
from their less painful burdens, but they were required to continue the 
dance until sundown. But the climax of delight had been reached, 
and after the disappearance of “Turning Bear” from the stage little 
interest was manifested in the proceedings. The crowd gradually dis- 
persed, and when the last rays of the sun touched with its softest and 
mellowest tints the fronts of the still dancing braves, there were few 
spectators to witness the closing scenes of Spotted Tail’s last Sun-Dance. 

It was observed during the ceremonies that the chief was not in his 
usual good humor and happy mood. He seemed to have a presentiment 
of his fate, and the brooding wing of trouble sweeping over his head 
had left a pensive, melancholy expression upon his fine features. Within 
three weeks he was killed by “Crow Dog,” the homicide being the 
result of a feud of long standing. Like all men of strong character 
Sen-teg-a-lis-ca had many enemies, and his long-continued ascendency 
had made him arrogant and tyrannical. He could tolerate no oppo- 
sition, and looked with disdain, de haut en bas, upon all inferior chiefs. 
No wonder was it then that this savage Cesar should find his Brutus ! 
Apprehensions were entertained by many that after Spot’s death would 
come the deluge, but fortunately his influence over his people survives, 
and the good that he did lives after him. There is no one to take his 
place, and it is better so; for the time has come for breaking down abo- 
riginal feudalism by stripping the chief of authority and transferring 
the Indian’s allegiance to the agent. The savage must choose between 
civilization and barbarism, for events crowd, and the car of progress 
thunders down upon him like a lightning-express train, with glaring 
furnace and smoking axles. He must stand aside or be crushed beneath 
the rushing wheels. 


MARRIAGE IN THE NAVY. 


‘¢ Helena.—If she be very well, what does she ail, that she’s not very well? 
Clown.—Truly, she’s very well, indeed, but for two things. 
Helena.—W hat two things ? 
Clown.—One, that she’s not in heaven, whither God send her quickly! ths 


other, that she’s in earth, from whence God send her quickly !’’ 
All’s Well that Ends Well, Act II., Scene IV. 


Many of the most important considerations to be regarded in con- 
nection with an officer’s fitness and readiness for duty are to be traced 
directly to the question of marriage; and though it is not proposed here 
to discuss the doctrine of St. Paul, that “ marriage is honorable,” nor 
the age at which men in the abstract should enter upon its holy estate, 
we must speak plainly of its influences upon the personal reputations 


of officers, and the part it plays in the service at large. Nothing could 
be further from the intention of this paper than to treat the topic 
lightly, for the writer has an unbounded respect for its merits, if for no 
other reason than to keep up the old navy names; but a subject that 
carries with it so much weight in the making or marring of an officer’s 
career must be handled without gloves. A man of thirty-five first ad- 
mires, then respects, then loves a woman. A boy of twenty-one first 
loves, afterwards, perhaps, admires a woman, and in time, if she have 
the stronger will, respects her. That one marriage should prove felici- 
tous and the other a mistake is only natural. 

A youth whose character is yet unformed enters the Naval Acad- 
emy, where his duties and obligations keep him a recluse, and he finally 
graduates with romantic views of life, and of a wide and happy world 
in which to dwell. 

Love—insidious, unreasonable Love—beckons to him from all 
places, and at all times and seasons. He feels his touch thrill upon 
his cheek in the icy kiss of a winter wind, he finds him lurking in the 
prints of that French boot upon the snow, and sees his ruddy face 
wreathed in tempting smiles ambushed in the glowing coals upon the 
flashing hearth. 

The same soft touch caresses him in summer; the mischievous devil 
whispers from the rustling trees, his breath comes from the drowsy 
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flowers, and the music of silence in the dreaming night resolves itself 
into his tender praise. 

It isthe spring-time of his life, and the poet has gracefully informed 
us of the tendency of the average young man’s fancy in the spring. 

The future of our new-fledged officer lies radiant and rosy-hued 
before him, and he resents with a fine spirit of youthful indignation the 
advice of a sober friend who says to him, “ Dear Algernon, remember 
that your father lives up to his income; you have not a penny outside 
of your pay, nor can she be of the slightest assistance to you! At 
least make it a long engagement. Do not think of marrying before 
you are a lieutenant.” 

“A lieutenant!” exclaims Algernon. “What nonsense! Why, I 
shan’t be a lieutenant for fifteen years !” 

“ But,” pleads his friend, “ you will even then be very young.” 

“Enough, sir!” fiercely says the obstinate youth of twenty-one. “I 
see you presume on my friendship to chaff me on a sacred subject. 
Good-morning, sir!” and the interview is ended. 

If marriages are made in heaven, as we are informed on good 
authority they are, there must be some mistake about their being lot- 
teries; but a long and careful investigation of the workings of this 
institution, combined with a fair knowledge of lotteries, and an equal 
ignorance of heaven, lead me to favor the lottery theory; and when you 
draw a blank, who gives you any more sympathy than to say, “It serves 
you right for going into such a thing” ? 

Our hot-headed, rash, impetuous youth is not to be denied. Self- 
willed and arrogant, his splendid arms and shoulders force his way 
through the crowd of rival worshipers, and triumphing in her prefer- 
ence for him, he leads her to the altar. His father has said to him, 
“ My dear boy, you know I am not rich. I can give you a thousand 
dollars for a send-off, but shall have to borrow it, so do not be extrava- 
gant. It seems to me your pay is very small to marry on.” But this 
idea is pooh-poohed gayly, and the preparations for the happy event go 
on. The bride-elect, chosen from an old and honored family, but broken 
down in fortune, has been presented by a generous-hearted uncle with a 
thousand dollars for her trousseau. Her friend, Miss Rockingham, 
just her height and figure, has her measure at Worth’s, so my young 
lady telegraphs for a dress suitable to so great an occasion, and rather 
startles Algernon by expressing her desire that he invite six of his 
naval friends to appear in uniform on the festive occasion, as she has 
already invited that number of bridesmaids. As the wedding is to take 
place at the young lady’s home, Ringgold, Minnesota, the trip will be 
an expensive one, all of Algernon’s friends being in the East. So he has 
to make the second hole in his small fortune by sending to his friends 
railway tickets to and from his paradise. The first outlay we may 
mention en passant was four hundred dollars for a diamond engagement 
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ring. But Ringgold never will forget the beauty of that wedding,— 
the gorgeousness of the uniforms, the manly beauty of the men, the 
loveliness of the bridesmaids with their trains and blushes, and the fair 
young bride, the loveliest of them all, in that stunning dress of Worth’s 
(“simple yet elegant” the Ringgold Clarion of the Free had it next 
morning), that cost nearly the whole of her little dot. 

Nor will they forget the unlimited champagne at the reception 
(poor champagne, unhappily), and the headaches next morning. Nor 
how those mad young officers drove about town before they started in 
the 6 A.M. train, two on the coachman’s box, two acting as postilions, 
much to the terror of the astonished horses, and two inside quieting the 
fears of the coachman by frequent libations from their generous flasks. 
Truly, it was an occasion to be remembered in this humdrum town, 
and amidst a shower of rice and ancient slippers the two young voyagers 
started on their matrimonial cruise to New York. A week at the 
Brunswick finishes the work, and a day or two later we find Mr. and 
Mrs. Algernon Brown snugly: ensconced in a “dear little room” in an 
abominable part of Brooklyn, where coffee and toast is served in the 
morning by an unsavory and ragged maid, while they dine near by at 
a beer-stained, rowdy-haunted restaurant. Here they await a supply of 
funds from his father that will enable them to get back to her father’s 
house, into which the dashing Algernon humbly creeps, and anxiously 
writes about orders to sea. 

It is a pitiable sketch, but the memory of all this pretense is refreshed 
so constantly as to be ever present to the minds of men. 

For years Mr. and Mrs, Algernon Brown disappear from our view. 
He goes to sea, and saves and scrapes, and dresses shabbily, and denies 
himself the commonest pleasures and most inexpensive luxuries, in 
which the people about him constantly indulge. He is a great ship- 
keeper, and consequently continually called upon by others to take 
their watches so that they may go to some party of pleasure. 

His dissipations consist in long walks alone on a pleasant day, or 
an occasional sail in his cutter. As he cannot afford to do any enter- 
taining himself, he will accept no hospitality. His life is one of con- 
tinual self-denial. No wonder he mopes and pines and grows dis- 
contented with his ship, his officers, and himself. 

Complaining letters come from his wife. Mrs. Rockingham has 
just returned from Europe, and says there are “ loads” of officers’ wives 
“out there,” and the ships lie in Ville Franche harbor half the year. 
Everybody has a “lovely time,” and she knows he’s enjoying himself 
(poor chap! to make her think so he went to the extravagance once of 
having his photograph taken with a party in native costume at Algiers !), 
and she doesn’t see any reason why she should be kept out of the world 
entirely, especially as Mr. Brumleigh has promised her a pass as far as 
Southampton, etc. In a moment of weakness (that rainbow-hued imp 
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again!) he yields to her unreasonable wishes, and she appears in 
Europe. The journey to Nice, the two days’ sojourn in Paris, with 
the “few things she must have,” and her dressmaker’s bill (for what 
woman would have anything made in the United States when she is 
going to Europe ?), are a great tax upon her husband’s slender purse. 
But her nature is truly affectionate, and noticing the care upon her 
husband’s brow, she tries to be philosophical and enjoy her sunny 
rooms. ‘True, they are in an attic, in a very shabby quarter of the 
town, but still they are sunny. 

Being a lady (for she is a lady, though a very silly one), and the wife 
of a naval officer, she has the entrée of a very nice society, and accepts 
some of the lavish hospitality of this gay winter home; but envy grad- 
ually creeps into her heart. The first blush of pleased surprise at the 
loveliness of the ball-room scenes, the bewitching toilettes on every 
hand, the unceasing round of pleasure in which others rejoice, gives 
place to “a green and yellow melancholy.” At last, in desperation, she 
one day orders other “things” she persuades herself she needs, and a 
few weeks later Algernon is astounded by the presentation of a bill the 
dimensions of which are as huge as its appearance was unexpected. 

As for returning any of the hospitalities of which she partakes, and 
to indulge in which she has done a grievous wrong, she says, in a very 
chirpy way, “Oh, Algernon does that, you know. He entertains a 
great deal on board ship.” 

Alas! how can she know that only since her arrival has Algernon 
been able to chip in his mite towards these entertainments? Indeed, he 
is not able now, but for your sake, spoiled child, he counts the sous 
closer, if possible, than ever. With him it has been save, save, save, 
and never mind the ugly glances of the mess. At last he manages to 
make a loan from his welluigh ruined father, gets his wife and babies 
safely back to her native town, then goes to work bravely, like the man 
that he is, to pay her debts in Europe. 

The picture is a black one, but had to be drawn to illustrate my 
meaning, which is briefly this: 

No young and, consequently, irresponsible naval officer has a right 
to marry unless he purposes resigning directly afterwards. The risk 
of injuring the navy is too great. 

It goes without saying that an officer who has his family on the 
station with him cannot be as useful to his ship as though he were un- 
encumbered. With so absorbing a subject for his thoughts he must 
take less interest in his drills, exercises, and daily duties generally than 
if he were devoted to but one mistress—his profession. 

Being usually within telegraphic hail of his temporary fireside, he 
is liable to be recalled at any time by reason of fears on the part of his 
wife that one of the children is dangerously ill, or perhaps that her 
own health has broken down by reason of the long separation (some 
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six weeks) from her husband and anxiety on his behalf. Poor fellow! 
in that pestilential climate among those bloodthirsty Egyptians! and 
she has persuaded the admiral to give him a month’s leave. Mr. 
Spoopendyke accordingly departs from Alexandria, and hurries back 
via Brindisi. Mrs. S. would indignantly repudiate an insinuation to 
the effect that she had done anything towards reducing the efficiency of 
her husband’s ship. 

On his departure the midshipman of his division takes charge for a 
while, but as this young gentleman, although he gives promise of future 
eminence as an electrician, is unfortunately of no possible use as a 
drill officer, he nags away at the men for a fortnight, and succeeds in 
filling their minds with an absurd medley of contradictory ideas and 
instructions, and a hearty contempt for Mr. Skinnytics. Thus a toler- 
ably well-drilled division becomes an insubordinate and scoffing mob. 
At last the attention of the executive officer is attracted to this state of 
affairs, and he sends the officer of the powder division to take temporary 
charge, thus making three heads of this division in a fortnight. Of 
course the subaltern of the powder division assumes command there, 
but as he has only recently joined the ship (we don’t send officers and 
men on board for three years as efficiency demands) he has not yet quite 
the run of things, and carries on the drills according to his own ideas. 

Thus two divisions are crippled because the baby of an officer who 
has his family on the station has the colic. 

Truly, “ Philip, my king,” thou art a power on the sea as on the 
land. 

Besides thus interfering with the efficiency of the drills, extra 
work is imposed upon the remaining watch-officers ; and though they 
do not object to standing a little additional watch while their messmates 
go off sight-seeing,—for they expect to go in their turn,—these irregular 
flights breed a spirit of discontent that goes far towards marring that 
harmony of intercourse among the members of a mess that is essential 
to comfort in a ship of war. 

Again, a very young man who, after the fashion of his kind, falls 
in love with the first pretty face that beams upon him, cannot know 
nor care to know much about the character of the siren whose youthful 
charms have so bewitched him. He would not, even though warned, 
pause to consider, “ Will this woman buckle on her husband’s sword 
and send him to the wars when danger comes to the Republic? Or 
will she twine her arms around his neck and beg him for her sake and 
for his children’s, by all the vows of love and wedlock, not to risk his 
precious life ?” 

How often a woman keeps the honor of a man in pawn we need 
not guess; but navy men all know the reputation of many a gallant 
fellow has been cut by the white hands of his wife,—he whose honor 
should have been the brightest thing on earth to her—except her own! 
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She bids him stay, while others go and win the laurels waving in 
his reach. 

Many a young officer’s professional reputation has been ruined and 
his prospects killed by an unfortunate alliance, or by constant applica- 
tions and wire-pulling to avoid the service that belongs to him by right, 
for family considerations ; and many a man whose ambition has never 
been aroused by reason of an early resignation to domestic life, will hear 
with sluggish blood the music of the guns, or by reason of lack of fit 
experience be rendered valueless. 

Recently a man-of-war was ordered, unexpectedly, to winter in an 
ice-bound and isolated port, where mail facilities were of a meagre 
nature. The number of married officers who suddenly became ill and 
unfit for duty was astonishing. Their ship was turned to ridicule, and 
her efficiency must have been impaired by their departure. An officer 
should by law be made to remain a bachelor until such a time as will 
insure his considering properly the significant question, “ Will this 
woman do me honor?” and if his reason tells him yes, then will he 
know that she will do honor as a representative of his countrywomen 
in foreign and perhaps rarely-visited lands. 

One Gubbins, for instance, takes his wife to Belengarie, and the 
wives of the residents call to give her a cordial welcome. The Ger- 
man women, judging from the narrowness of her views, her lack of 
knowledge of books and authors, and extreme frivolity, think she must 
be a little wild Indian, and examine her closely to see if she isn’t red ; 
the French women shudder at her style of dress, and the wife of the 
English governor pronounces her decidedly bad form. Then they 
unite in a tranquil species of wonderment as to whether all American 
women are like this one, eventually arriving at the sagacious conclusion 
that she is perhaps a trifle superior to the rest, as she does not wear 
feathers and a blanket. The mortified officers of the ship consider 
themselves powerless. No man among us all has the moral courage to 
go up to Gubbins and say, “ Your wife, by her unbridled tongue and 
singular actions, has made herself disagreeably conspicuous. She is 
doing us all a great deal of harm socially, and you ought to send her 
home!” Gubbins adores his wife, and with a happy unconsciousness 
of the fact that we are struggling to bring our faltering courage up to 
a point that will result in Mrs. Gubbins’s banishment, tells us that she’s 
a most remarkable woman (wherein we heartily agree with him), and 
refreshes our drooping spirits with a little anecdote of how last night 
at the dinner at the French consul’s she sat upon Lady Carraway, who 
was moving out to dinner ahead of her. “‘ What if she is the gov- 
ernor’s wife?’ my wife said. ‘In America we don’t have any such 
nonsense; and, anyhow, the cat may sit down with the king, if it comes 
to that,’” ete. 

Fortunately for the navy and the reputation of our ladies (God 
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bless ’em), there are officers who have married women of excellent 
breeding, fine education, and brilliant minds, who also at times appear 
in foreign lands, and by their charm of manner and personal attrac- 
tions do much towards undoing the mischief ignorantly wrought by 
Mrs. Gubbins. 

Still, until the remedy is applied that is the suggestion of this paper, 
the question may be fairly (though not very courageously) asked, What 
other naval officers than our own have their wives and babies and 
nurses chasing around the world after them? Is it dignified and 
proper? Their presence on a station often lights the tinder of discon- 
tent in a vessel, that is to burst some day into a furious flame and make 
that pandemonium of the sea,—an unhappy ship. Long before I be- 
came the churlish philosopher I am, pretty Mrs. Roy boarded me one 
day on the promenade, and said, in her sweetest way, “ Dear Apeman- 
tus, I havea favor toask.” There is a pause, but I don’t say, “ Granted 
instantly, madam,” though I am aware what’s coming pretty well. 
“You know I am going away,”—this very sadly, and with a look into 
my eye that plainly says, “ Leaving you it is that gives my soul a 
pang,” —“and I want so much to go to the ball at the Mediterranée. 
Poor Fred is unhappily on duty, and is very much opposed to asking 
anybody to relieve him, or even to hint at such a thing (all news 
to me), but you’re so kind, and have always been so nice to me, I 
know you won’t mind it in the least, will you? Just this time, you 
know.” 

Oh, yes! I know perfectly well; but what the deuce is a bashful 
man to do under the circumstances? I might have suggested taking 
her to the ball myself, and was in fact on the point of doing so, when 
I hastily noticed that her eye-pumps were beginning to work, and 
recollected that it wasn’t an escort she wanted, but her husband; so I 
smother my conscience with a blush, assure her that I’m only too 
happy to be of any service to the wife of my old friend, especially 
when she’s such a lovely woman, and make my escape to swear com- 
fortably alone. 

A few nights afterwards at the ball at the Préfecture, just as I’ve 
found out that the loveliest woman in the room, just arrived from the 
capital, has no partner for the cotil/on, and am on the point of asking 
the honor, etc., a note is handed me. I know its meaning, and, furious 
at this continued persecution, vow a stern refusal. I am doubly indig- 
nant that it should have been handed me just at this time, for the lovely 
eyes of this woman, over whom I have already become a driveling 
idiot, spy the feminine character of the writing, and she draws her 
own conclusions as to the cause of my agitation and speedy withdrawal 
from the scene. I rush to the buffet, toss off a bumper of champagne, 
and then with a vast amount of mental swagger fiercely tear open the 
note. 
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“ Dear APEMANTUS,—The baby is dreadfully ill. Frank and I are in despair. 
The doctor has told us so many things to do I am almost crazy. Do, like the dear, 
considerate fellow that you are, take Frank’s midwatch to-night, and he’ll be down 
the first thing in the morning. 

“Yours anxiously, 
“HELEN Gray.” 


How my resolutions vanish I leave my fellow-victims to fancy. 
I go, and the recording angel is kept busy until five minutes past four 
next morning dropping tears upon the words he had just written down. 
Frank Gray confesses, when he comes off in time to take half his after- 
noon watch next day (I am standing it for him), that the innumerable 
things the doctor had told him to do for the baby consisted in working 
a small bellows, the nozzle of which was inserted in the baby’s mouth, 
until its little stomach was distended, then to treat it for wind on the 
stomach. Gin and water in equal parts, sweetened to the taste, with a 
dash of Angostura bitters, and a bit of the rind of a lemon squeezed in. 
Dose, a teaspoonful every time the baby cries. 

Indeed, one learns a great deal about nurseries on such a station ; 
but it will be patent to any one that if this sort of thing does no other 
harm than the making of hypocrites out of bachelors of a yielding and 
guileless nature, the evil done is sufficient to condemn the practice. 

Jack Percival (another creature with no rights) and I are about 
starting on a trip we have been looking forward to ever since our arrival 
on the station, two years ago, when Harry Pearce comes hastily up to 
us with a paper in his hand and a face a fathom long. “I’m dread- 
fully sorry, fellows,” he says, “ but my wife”—and then he whispers. 
The upshot of it all is, he, who only returned from leave a month ago, 
starts off again, and we stay on board ship. We know perfectly well 
that by the time he returns the ship will be ready to sail for the Levant, 
and the interior of Italy looks as remote to us as when, in our old 
geography days, we gazed with mingled curiosity and awe upon the 
leaning tower of Pisa. We look for a moment into each other’s eyes, 
we read each other’s thoughts, then sadly don our uniforms again, and 
that night at dinner touch glasses to the “ Downfall of the barbarous 
Moors that long have infested our borders.” 

The governments of other maritime nations take into their own 
hands, to a greater or less degree, the responsibility of an officer’s mar- 
riage, inasmuch as he is bound by certain rules and regulations that are 
inviolable. 

A very few instances will suffice to show their sense of the impor- 
tance of protecting the service from the evils that will naturally follow 
in the wake of unchecked license in speculations of this sort. 

In the Italian service an officer cannot marry unless either the lady 
or himself possess sufficient fortune to keep up the dignity of his 


position. 
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When an officer of the French navy wishes to marry it is necessary 
to ask permission of the minister of marine, and at the same time to state 
that the lady possesses a fortune of at least twenty-five thousand francs. 
This official then satisfies himself that the statement is correct by com- 
municating with the civil functionary, who is familiar with the financial 
condition of her family, and this information has to appear in writing 
at the time of the civil marriage. 

In the Russian navy an officer cannot marry under the rank of sub- 
lieutenant, nor under the age of twenty-three years. If he marries 
before he is twenty-five, he must show that he possesses a capital of five 
thousand roubles. 

Up to the grade of captain-lieutenant in the German service an 
officer must have a capital of twelve thousand thalers before he can 
marry, and must also show certificates as to the respectability of his 
Jiancée, and also of his own moral character. 

Happily, it is not an American custom to make a business matter 
out of so sacred a contract as matrimony, so that we could not, were we 
so inclined, propose so indelicate a step as the regulation of marriage in 
the navy by the wealth of the contracting parties; but we can, never- 
theless, see the evil working of a system that allows a boy to be entrapped 
in some unfortunate hour into chains that are to be hung around his 
neck as long as he lives, unless a sympathetic and discriminating Provi- 
dence sees fit to rid him of his incumbrance. 

So young are many of these Benedicts that they have but a poor 
conception of the dignity of their position,—are not aware that they 
are the peers of the highest in the land, by virtue of their fine educa- 
tion and the honorable commissions that they hold, nor that they should 
select for partners in a busy life devoted to the service of their country 
women who are to help them on their road to fame. 

They do not want a doll, a toy,—something upon which they can 
squander their pay. This is not the province of a naval officer’s 
wife. 

She should come to her husband from an atmosphere of purity and 
refinement, with a mind already expanded by education and association 
with cultured people, and with ambition for her husband’s success in 
life. 

If her family or friends be people of influence and power, so much 
the more is she an acquisition to the service, for these will become 
valued allies to the cause, which, but for her sake, they would regard 
with lukewarm interest. Of fortune she should have a just sufficiency. 
A lieutenant in the navy has, in his pay, the equivalent of sixty thou- 
sand dollars in government bonds. With so much more from his wife, 
he can maintain an establishment and social status commensurate with 
his position under the government, which is one of high trust and con- 
fidence. We can, however, readily dispense with the question of for- 
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tune if we can secure legislation that will result in the establishment 
of regulations forbidding officers to marry until they are lieutenants, 
or thirty years of age. 

By that time they will have seen something of the world, and be 
able to judge wisely of the gravity of the step. The service will not 
then be hampered by young officers whose duty it is to go to sea and 
learn their profession, but whose lofty ambition seems to be to remain 
on shore and coddle their babies: Service feeling will receive a new 
impetus. The young and aspiring, bound by no stronger ties than are 
born of the idle flirtation of an hour, will give their fine abilities and 
splendid energies to the profession they have chosen, and whose glory 
will become their own. 

Life in the cultured world will bring them experience of women, 
and teach them to appreciate what is best and noblest in their natures. 
Then shall we see men introducing into the navy only women of whom 
the service shall be proud, who bring with them the subtle influence 
that surrounds those of gentle instincts, and who indelibly impress the 
stamp of lofty character upon the proud achievements of their lords. 


A. P. Mantus, 
Tneutenant USN. 








THE BATTLE OF MOBILE BAY. 


Ir is not to be expected that two persons occupying different stand- 
points will see the same event in the same light, although it might be 
expected that in the narrative of each the same general features would 
be recognized. I am not surprised that Captain Johnston, late com- 
mander of the Confederate ram ‘“‘ Tennessee,” failed to see the Mobile 
Bay fight as it appeared to me from the “ Hartford,” but Iam astonished 
that in his attempt (in THe Unrirep SERVICE for January) to correct 
what he is pleased to call my “ misstatements” and “ direct perversions 
of truth” he should differ so widely from the facts as narrated by every 
other observer, and should make deliberate assertions not only contrary 
to fact, but which are so readily controverted. 

The chief assertions of Captain Johnston’s remarkable paper are, 
to follow his order of narration,— 

(1) That the “Tennessee” endeavored to strike the “ Hartford” 
while entering the bay, and was prevented by the latter changing her 
course. 

(2) That it was after this event that the monitor “Tecumseh” was 
sunk. 

(3) That the “ Tennessee” did not retire to Fort Morgan after its 
failure to sink any of the fleet while passing the fort. 

(4) That the “ Hartford” and “Tennessee” were not in contact ; did 
not touch each other. 

In replying to each point I shall endeavor to furnish such evidence 
as even Captain Johnston will not attempt to refute. 

(1) Did the “ Tennessee” nearly ram the “ Hartford” during the 
passing of Fort Morgan? Captain Johnston says, “ While endeavor- 
ing to cross the course of the ‘ Hartford’ and run into her, the bow gun 
of the ‘ Tennessee,’ a 7-inch rifle, was fired at her twice at point-blank 
range, but from some unaccountable cause both shots failed to do any 
execution. The ‘ Hartford’ had avoided the blow from the ‘ Tennes- 

s’ prow by slightly changing her course, and had passed beyond the 
ram into the bay.” 

The facts were precisely as stated in my Scribner article. As the 
“ Hartford” took the lead and passed the fort, the ram, which was on 
the starboard bow, started as if — for her, but after coming a 
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short distance changed its course and made for the rest of the fleet. 
At no time was it within one hundred yards of the “ Hartford” until 
the ending of the fight. The “Hartford” did not change its course, 
and had no occasion to do so to avoid any blow. 

Upon this subject Admiral Farragut, in his official report, says, 
“ Just after we passed the fort . . . the ram ‘ Tennessee’ dashed out at 
this ship, as had been expected. . . . I took no further notice of her 
than to return her fire.” 

Fleet-Captain Percival Drayton, in his report, says, “The ‘'Tennes- 
see’ also followed us for some distance, throwing an occasional shot, but 
finding that she did not come up, and we being now a mile ahead of 
the remainder of the fleet, she turned and ran down to them, not wish- 
ing, I suppose, to be cut off from Fort Morgan.” 

Commander Foxhall A. Parker, who was not a witness of the fight, 
but whose excellent narrative of it is commended by Captain Johnston 
as “accurate and impartial,” describes the event thus: “ As the ‘ Hart- 
ford’ entered Mobile Bay the ram ‘dashed out’ at her, and, failing to 
overtake her, turned and made for the ‘ Brooklyn,’ ‘ Richmond,’ and 
‘ Lackawanna’ in succession, but missed them all.” 

(2) When was the “ Tecumseh” sunk? Captain Johnston’s narrative 
proceeds as follows: “ Just at this moment of supreme disappointment 
the crew of the ‘ Tennessee’ began to cheer, and upon inquiring into the 
cause, my attention was directed to the leading monitor of the fleet, and 
looking through one of the narrow slits in the side of the pilot-house, 
I discovered her to be in the act of going down bottom upward, and one 
of her boats engaged in rescuing those who had managed to escape.” 

It is only by the exercise of the utmost charity that it is possible to 
believe that the person who could condense so many misstatements into 
a single paragraph could have witnessed the events which he is pro- 
fessing to describe. And, indeed, it seems remarkable that a fleet-cap- 
tain should have been ignorant of what was happening to the leading 
vessel of an attacking force until his attention was called to it in such 
a roundabout method. It seems impossible also that any one who 
witnessed that thrilling scene, the sinking of the “Tecumseh,” could 
assign the event to a wrong period of the fight and misrepresent all its 
details. It was the first important event of the fight,—perhaps I should 
say the second, as the stopping of the “ Brooklyn” preceded it by a few 
minutes. It was while the “ Hartford” was still astern of the “ Brook- 
lyn.” It is photographed on my mind so vividly that time cannot 
efface it, as I witnessed it from the fore-rigging of the “ Hartford,”—a 
better place for observation perhaps than Captain Johnston had through 
the “ narrow slits” of his iron-bound pilot-house. But as the gallant 
captain is not disposed to accept my recollection as trustworthy, I will 
endeavor to fortify my statement. 

I quote again from Admiral Farragut’s official report: “It was 
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soon apparent that there was some difficulty ahead. The ‘ Brooklyn,’ 
for some cause which I did not then clearly understand, . . . arrested 
the advance of the whole fleet, while, at the same time, the guns of the 
fort were playing with great effect upon that vessel and the ‘ Hartford.’ 
A moment after I saw the ‘Tecumseh,’ struck by a torpedo, disappear 
almost instantly beneath the waves, carrying with her her gallant com- 
mander and nearly all her crew.” (Navy Report, 1864, p. 401.) 

Captain James Alden, of the “ Brooklyn,” the leading wooden ves- 
sel at the opening of the fight, in his report says, “the ‘Tecumseh’ 
was about three hundred yards ahead of us and on our starboard bow.” 
Commander Parker, as well as Captain Loyall Farragut and every 
other narrator of the occurrence, with the single exception of Captain 
Johnston, agrees on this subject. 

Not only does Captain Johnston with great circumstantiality of 
description place the sinking of the “'Tecumseh” at an impossible time, 
but he narrates what did not occur when he says he saw her go down 
“bottom upward.” She did not go down “bottom upward,” nor did 
“one of her boats engage in rescuing those who had escaped.” The 
little boat sent from the “ Metacomet” by order of Admiral Farragut 
did not reach the scene of the disaster until at least seven or eight 
minutes, probably more, after the “Tecumseh” had disappeared. 

(3) Did the ram “ Tennessee” retire to Fort Morgan? Captain 
Johnston mentions some minor errors, as he is pleased to consider them, 
and kindly excuses them because of the writer’s “inability to compre- 
hend the events” he witnessed, and adds: ‘‘ The same pardon cannot 
be extended, though, to a direct perversion of the truth, and of this he is 
certainly guilty when he says the ‘great ram’ retired to Fort Morgan 
after failing to sink any of the flying fleet. The idea of retiring to Fort 
Morgan never entered Admiral Buchanan’s mind, as his order to me 
immediately after the fleet had passed into the bay was to follow them, 
which was done with all the speed of which the vessel was capable; but 
in changing her course for this purpose it is not improbable that her 
head may momentarily have been pointed towards the fort.” 

I have no fear of contradiction from any one on board the “ Hart- 
ford” when I assert that for a half-hour from the time that the 
“Tennessee” attempted, with such poor success, to sink the vessels in 
front of the fort, she appeared to be lying under the guns of Fort 
Morgan, near the gunboat “ Morgan.” 

If during all this time of seeming inaction she was, as Captain 
Johnston says, engaged with all her speed in “changing her course,” then, 
although not a professional judge of nautical matters, I will venture to 
say that she was a slower boat than she had the credit of being. But 
I shall not trust to my own memory or to my unsupported statement 
against so high an authority as Captain Johnston, C.S.N. Let me 
invite his attention first to the report of Commander Foxhall A. 
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Parker, “distinguished by his high professional attainments,” and for 
whose “accuracy” and “ impartiality” Captain Johnston has so hand- 
somely vouched. Commander Parker tells the story of the ram’s brave 
fight with the vessels of the fleet in front of the fort, closing with these 
words: “It [the fight] was now at an end so far as the ‘Oneida’ was 
concerned, which shortly afterwards came to anchor well up the bay, 
while the ‘ Tennessee’ sought the shelter of Fort Morgan.” 

Captain Loyall Farragut, in his biography of his distinguished 
father, says, in his narrative of the fight, ‘The ‘Tennessee’ then returned 
to her anchorage under the guns of Fort Morgan.” 

But lest Captain Johnston should appeal from these verdicts as not 
those of eye-witnesses, I will quote from the official report of Fleet- 
Captain Drayton, as follows: 

“The fight appearing to be now over we anchored, and made signal 
to the fleet to do the same, supposing that as the ‘Tennessee’ had got under 
Fort Morgan she would remain there, when, a quarter of an hour later, 
it was reported that she had come out and was steering towards us.” 
(Navy Report, 1864, p. 407.) 

If this were not sufficient to prove the correctness of my statement, 
I could quote many other authorities to the same effect, and authorities, 
too, who will hardly be accused of “ willful perversion of the truth.” 
I will content myself, however, with one more witness, the same being 
Admiral Buchanan, C.S.N., commander of the Confederate fleet, and 
Captain Johnston’s superior officer and shipmate. In his official report 
Admiral Buchanan says,— 

“Soon after the [Confederate] gunboats were dispersed, and the 
enemy’s fleet had anchored about four miles above Fort Morgan, we 
stood for them again in the ‘ Tennessee’ and renewed the attack.” 

This is exactly in accordance with the truth as well as with the nar- 
rative in Scribner. ‘The fleet had had time to pass four miles up the 
bay and to anchor before the “'Tennessee” stood out from Fort Morgan 
to make its new attack. I have placed the lapse of time at half an 
hour, but I doubt if any of the vessels steamed at the rate of eight 
miles an hour that morning. 

The discrepancy between the words of Admiral Buchanan, written 
a few days after the fight, and those of Captain Johnston, after an 
interval of seventeen years, I shall not attempt to account for. Inas- 
much, however, as Buchanan’s story tallies with my recollection and 
observation, and is supported by the official reports of Captains Drayton, 
Alden, and others, and by the accurate and impartial narrative of Com- 
mander Parker, I shall assume that if there is anywhere any “ direct 
perversion of the truth,” it is not on the part of the late Admiral 
Buchanan. 

(4) Did the “ Hartford” and “ Tennessee” come in contact? Captain 
Johnston says,— 
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“Lieutenant Kinney states that ‘If Buchanan had possessed the 
grit of Farragut, it is probable that moment would have witnessed the 
destruction of both vessels,’ referring to the moment when the ‘Ten- 
nessee’ approached nearest the ‘ Hartford’; and he also states that the 
former vessel avoided giving the latter a direct blow with her prow, 
‘not being desirous of so much glory, and struck her only a glancing 
blow.’ This is such a positive and direct violation of the truth that 
it is difficult to ascribe it to anything short of a willful perversion of 
facts. As the commander of the ‘Tennessee,’ I was stationed in the 
pilot-house on the forward part of the shield to watch the movements 
of the enemy’s vessels, and kept her in position to afford the best 
opportunities for placing her fire effectively, and it is in my power to 
prove beyond the possibility of a doubt that but for the superior speed 
of the ‘ Hartford,’ and the changing of her course to prevent the con- 
tact, the prow of the ‘Tennessee’ would certainly have entered her 
side amidships. To these causes alone are due the escape of the ‘ Hart- 
ford,’ and she was never touched by the hull of the ‘ Tennessee.’” 

How it is possible for a man who occupied Captain Johnston’s 
position to pen such a paragraph is one of those things which I am 
“not capable of comprehending.” To say that the “ Hartford” was 
never touched by the hull of the “Tennessee” is simply to state an 
astounding untruth, for which there seems to be no reason or excuse, 
Every intelligent man on either vessel, in a position to observe, knows 
it to be false. Captain Johnston seems to have the extraordinary belief 
that the unsuccessful attempt of the ram to reach the “ Hartford” while 
entering the bay was the only episode between these two vessels. In 
several of his criticisms of the Scribner article he seems to be ignorant 
of the events of the ram fight just preceding the surrender. I will 
endeavor to enlighten him. 

Admiral Farragut, in his official report, says, “ The ‘ Hartford’ was 
the third vessel which struck her, but, as the ‘Tennessee’ quickly 
shifted her helm, the blow was a glancing one and she rasped along 
our side.” (Navy Report, 1864, p. 402.) 

Fleet-Captain Drayton says, “The ship [“ Hartford”’] was soon under 
way again, steering for the ram, which we struck with great force, 
although not on her beam, as she turned towards us as we approached.” 
(Navy Report, 1864, p. 407.) 

Lieutenant-Commander Kimberly, the executive-officer of the 
“ Hartford,” reports the encounter with the ram as follows: ‘The 
ram was seen approaching; hove up our anchor, went to quarters, and 
stood down for the enemy, endeavoring to strike her; but our anchor, 
hanging from the hawse-pipe, sheered us off from the ram, so that the 
ships passed, the port sides grazing each other.” (Navy Report, 1864, 
p- 410.) 

The “ Hartford’s” carpenter, Mr. George E. Burcham, in making 
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his report after the fight of the damage sustained by the vessel on the 
5th of August, has the following: “In the collision with the rebel 
ram the port-head pump was crushed in two feet below the water-line, 
The copper on the stem and port bow was peeled off by the iron 
plating of the ram.” (Navy Report, 1864, p. 415.) 

In case these authorities are not convincing to Captain Johnston I 
will cite one more, the impartial and accurate historian, Commander 
Foxhall Parker, as follows: “The ‘ Lackawanna’ next bore down upon 
the ‘ Tennessee,’ and, although her stem was stove in to the plank-ends 
‘for the distance of three feet above the water-line to five feet below it,’ 
no perceptible effect was produced on the ram beyond giving her a 
slight list, from which she quickly righted, going on as before, and 
always heading for the ‘ Hartford.’ Nor did the ‘ Hartford’ shun the 
encounter ; but, following closely in the ‘ Lackawanna’s’ wake, she, too, 
struck the ‘ Tennessee’ a fearful blow, at the same time throwing her 
whole port broadside full upon the casemate of the ram.” (Parker’s 
“ Battle of Mobile Bay,” page 36.) 

It would be equally easy to demonstrate Captain Johnston’s incor- 
rectness in the more trivial matters to which he refers. Here are a few 
samples: He asserts that the Confederate squadron, “manned by four 
hundred and seventy officers and men,” placed quite their own number 
hors de combat. “This,” he says, “is shown by official reports.” The 
report of Admiral Farragut shows that the entire casualties in the 
Union fleet were only forty-one killed and eighty-eight wounded. 
(Navy Report, 1864, p. 396.) This report tallies with the detailed 
reports from the different vessels. 

Captain Johnston says, “I can testify that he [the commander of 
the “‘ Tecumseh’’] reserved his fire up to the moment of the sinking of 
his vessel.” Admiral Farragut, in his official report, says, “The at- 
tacking fleet steamed steadily up the main ship-channel, the ‘ Zecwmseh’ 
jiring the first shot at forty-seven minutes past six o’clock.” (Navy Re- 
port, 1864, p. 401.) This is precisely as stated in the Scribner article, 
and precisely as the fact was known to every one on deck in the fleet. 
Captain Johnston speaks of a “torpedo suspended from the bow” of 
the “Tecumseh.” Such a thing existed only in his imagination. And 
so, if life were not too short, I might proceed with nearly every para- 
graph of the paper. I will give him credit for just one trifling “ cor- 
rection.” He says the guns of the “Tennessee” were not of English 
make, and he ought to know. I found them mentioned as “ Brooks 
rifles,” and, knowing of no such maker, supposed them to be imported. 

I regret that Captain Johnston should see fit to endeavor to be- 
little the engagement at Mobile Bay, which I believe was one of the 
grandest achievements ever won by any naval force, exceeded in our 
annals only by Admiral Farragut’s first venture in running past the 
forts in the lower Mississippi and capturing New Orleans. This was 
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the view of the action taken by the Secretary of the Navy in his con- 
gratulatory letter to Admiral Farragut, and that the admiral himself 
regarded the fight as one of prime importance is beyond question, what- 
ever may be the opinion of Captain Johnston. In a letter written 
three days after the fight, Farragut says, “It pleased God to grant me 
one of the hardest-earned victories of my life, and one momentous to 
the country, over the rebel ram ‘ Tennessee.’ ” 

The success of Admiral Farragut with his wooden fieet in passing 
the strongest forts, and in resisting the most formidable ironclads, has 
caused a revolution in the ideas of coast defenses. Less heroic men 
would have failed, as the officers of British vessels assured him he 
would fail in the Mississippi. And the attempt at Mobile Bay would 
unquestionably have been a failure had there been in command any less 
resolute man than Farragut. The Confederate forces, both land and 
naval, made a gallant contest ; but it is undoubtedly true that the ram 
“Tennessee” utterly failed to accomplish what was expected of it. To 
me, “an eye-witness not capable of comprehending,” it seemed that the 
ram was weakly managed, and that had a man of Farragut’s nerve 
controlled the Confederate fleet, the Union navy would at least have 
been kept outside, if not sunk. Captain Johnston seems to agree with 
me, since he says that he “ felt on that day, and has felt ever since, that 
the famous ram ‘Tennessee’ . . . failed to achieve the results of which 
she was capable,” which is admitting all that I have suggested. He 
attributes the failure to the defect in her steering apparatus, although 
it was not until the very end of the struggle that this defect affected 
her management. It had nothing to do with her work while the fleet 
was passing the fort, and where, had she been skillfully handled, she 
would have proved much more formidable. The explanation that the 
Union vessels were too fast to be caught by her is at least peculiar, 
when it is remembered that the fleet, moving very slowly, was com- 
pelled to make its way through a narrow channel, while the ram could 
place itself where it pleased, directly in front or on one side, and meet 
the oncoming vessels as it saw fit. It is furthest from my thought to 
detract from the splendid valor exhibited by the Confederate forces at 
Mobile Bay. Bravery and skill are not always synonymous, and I 
know that among the officers of Farragut’s fleet the opinion was often 
expressed that the handling of the “Selma” was much more skillfal 
than that of the “Tennessee.” 

I have thus answered the principal points in Captain Johnston’s 
paper, trusting that he will not consider it “ unparalleled presumption” 
on my part that I have refuted him in every instance by the testimony 
of men “capable of understanding the events” of which they have 
written. I prove, by the testimony of men like Farragut, Drayton, 
Alden, Kimberly, Parker, and others, (1) that the “ Hartford” did 
not change her course to escape the ram while entering the bay ; (2) 
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that Captain Johnston has utterly misrepresented the sinking of the 
“Tecumseh”; (3) that the “Tennessee” did retire to Fort Morgan 
after the ships had passed the fort; (4) and that the “ Hartford” and’ 
“ Tennessee” were in collision, notwithstanding the emphatic denial of 
the fact by Captain Johnston. I have given evidence, which I think 
will carry due weight, to show that the captain has made a blunder in 
every essential statement he has made in contradiction of my Seribner 
paper. 

I find, in looking over Captain Johnston’s official report of the 
fight, that some of these blunders, those, for instance, in relation to the 
sinking of the “Tecumseh,” were made by him seventeen years ago. 
I conclude, therefore, that his opportunities for observation on board 
the “Tennessee” were very imperfect. I also conclude (inasmuch as 
he is oblivious of the hostile meeting of the two flag-ships) that he 
was so badly rattled during the last half-hour of the fight that he 
failed to comprehend its most important incidents; such things have 
been known before. I also conclude that during the seventeen and a 
half years which have intervened he has read no official reports of the 
affair, excepting the curiously inaccurate composition to which his own 
name is attached. Only in this way can his contribution to THE 


UnitTep SERVICE be accounted for. 
J. C. Kinney. 





THE ARTILLERY OF ENGLAND. 


(Continued from page 382 ) 
Ill. 
ORGANIZATION IN TIME OF WAR. 


IN time of war the English army in the United Kingdom is mobilized, 
and consists of eight army corps, of three divisions of two brigades 
each, and of a cavalry brigade, and the divisional and corps artillery, 
engineers, etc. 

For the service of the artillery provisional appointments are made, 
as shown in the following table: 





DESIGNATION. 


| Colonel Commanding. 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chief of Artillery. 





Brigadier-General 
ad | hist of Artillery. 


Corps Headquarters..{] 0° |'"""l"""""'7"/"""'F"| niet of Artillery. 








soict Commanding artillery of a 
Division Headquarters..|......./.... peau von Soleian. 


Corps Artillery sia .-.-| Commanding corps artillery. 


























The following table shows the war strength of the batteries of 
horse, field, and garrison artillery. The staffs of the brigades, I believe, 
do not change, but of this I am not certain. 

Each battery of horse artillery has added to complete its war 
strength, one surgeon, one veterinary surgeon, eleven drivers, two 
shoeing smiths, twenty-one riding-horses, fifty-four draught-horses. 
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Field Artillery —Each 16-pounder battery, one surgeon, one vet- 
erinary surgeon, twenty-seven cannoneers, twenty-five drivers, two 
shoeing smiths, twelve riding-horses, thirty-six draught-horses. Each 
9-pounder battery, one surgeon, one veterinary surgeon, six cannoneers, 
four drivers, two shoeing smiths, twelve riding-horses, eighteen draught- 
horses. 

The strength of the garrison batteries remains unchanged. 

As there are thirty batteries of horse artillery, 9-pounders, fifty bat- 
teries of field artillery, 9-pounders, and forty batteries of field artillery 
equipped as 16-pounders, the total number of officers, men, and horses 
necessary to place the artillery on a war-footing will be— 











I 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 
| Horse ARTILLERY. |—_—_—_— ons ci st ToTaL. 
9-pounder. | 16-pounder. 
oe = wo cre eee ‘ = —< eee 
SE ES AA BOE 50 40 | 120 
Veterinary surgeons, 80. ........cseceeseeees 50 | 40 | 120 
SAAMI DIN bScucscnssissebessbatbicesessasbecssns 300 | 1080 1880 
I asses oisdhnvatiensinneticoassandte 200 | 1000 | 16530 
POOR BENELAI , OU. 02srcccecssces sencesnss sontee 100 80 240 
Riding-horses, 680......ccesessessesee seeeeees 600 480 | 1710 
Draught-horses, 1620........... see sceccscees 900 | 1440 8960 
| 








These figures, added to the peace strength, make the grand total 
as follows: 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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\$lg | | 
\a|é : | 
DESIGNATION. % s = s 
Z13)] ¢£ 3 2 | ¢g : 
e|e| @ | & SP ae ee 
42|& o | # < = S 
— —_—_—— —— —_ |- —— _ 
No insnscscsnssnonsttsncaaalaianien OK. Lisessaboons ho ID cae cael 
Horse Artillery...........sse00e 8 | 83] 248 5,586 | 5,829 | 5,784 | 198 
Field Artillery ..........cssssee 6 | 90} 688 | 16,704 | 17,842 | 12,512 | 540 
Garrison Artillery.............. | 5 | 96| 464 
Coast Brigade...........-ceseeee |} 1] 10 26 
| 
= 7 
Regular war total............++ | 
Total Militia ..... 2,960 | 
Total Volunteers.........0..0s+0|seseees | 
. Ps fant 
| | 
Grand total! ...c..00. ssssssee eee | 15 | 229| 1647 | 87,182 | 87,111 | 18,296 | 788 
| | a 





Each battery in time of war has six guns, six caissons, two wagons 


1 The above figures may not be perfectly accurate, as a part of them were from 
an unofficial source, received after my return home to replace certain notes I had 


lost. 
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for general service, one forge. ‘Total, fifteen, all drawn by ninety 
horses. 

The artillery carry on the carriages all their camp equipments, 
material for repairs, and the officers’ baggage. 

From the foregoing table it appears that the strength of the Eng- 
lish field artillery is one hundred and twenty-three batteries of seven 
hundred and thirty-eight guns. 


The effective strength of infantry . ; : : ; . 128,624 
The effective strength of cavalry . ‘ ; : ‘ - 17,275 


Total . , : , . P 4 ‘ . 145,899 


not including the militia and volunteers. 

As there are 738 guns in the first line, it follows that to every 1000 
effective men there are 5 guns, or 1 gun to every 198 men. 

If the effective strength of the infantry alone be considered, then 
to every 1000 men 5.73 guns, or 1 gun to every 174 men. 

An English infantry division in time of war consists of two bri- 
gades infantry (six battalions), one battalion rifles, one regiment cavalry, 
three batteries of eighteen guns. 


The effective strength with the rifles and cavalry (‘‘ A’’), 8.895. 
- e o without the cavalry (‘‘ B’’), 7.745. 
_ “ _ without the rifles and cavalry (‘‘O’’), 5.648. 


The proportion of field artillery in the case of 


‘A’ is 2.14 guns per 1000 men, or 1 gun to every 467 men. 
“ B” is 2.382 a ee 1 _ 431 ‘* 
“ Cc” is 8.18 “ “ 1 cc 814 “ 


An English army corps consists of three infantry divisions, one 
brigade of cavalry (three regiments), eleven batteries of artillery (five 
of the “artillery reserve”). 

The effective strength of an army corps is 


(‘*X’) Infantry, 28,824; 
(‘*Y’’) Infantry and cavalry, 30,998 ; 


and as there are 66 guns, the proportion of artillery in the case (“ X”) 
is 2.28 guns per 1000 men, or 1 gun to every 438 men (in Prussia 3.29 
guns per 1000 men), and in the case (“ Y”) 2.12 per 1000 men, or 1 gun 
to every 471 men (in Prussia 3.84 guns per 1000 men, and when all the 
batteries with the corps are available, 3.81 guns per 1000 men). 

Artillery Reserve Establishment.—Following the example of other 
well-appointed armies, the English have artillery reserve establishments 
for the supply of ammunition and other stores. The personnel is drawn 
from the artillery brigades, and is distributed as shown in the following 
table: 
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TABLE SHOWING MATERIAL OF RESERVE COLUMNS. 

















Army Corps Reserve......... 


DESIGNATION. 
Divisional Reserve 
Army Corps Reserve.| 
DESIGNATION. 2 | 
Divisional Reserve 
DESIGNATION, 
Divisional Reserve....... 





THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “LUCKY BAG.” 


(Continued from page 124.) 


CHAPTER III. 


MARLINE REPORTS FOR DUTY, AND IS MUCH ASTONISHED AT THE 
PROCEEDINGS OF A MAN WITH A WART ON HIS NOSE. 


Ir was a bright morning in the month of December when I started to 
report myself on board the frigate, lying about two miles off. I was 
pulled alongside by two darkies, who fairly made the little wherry skim 


over the water. 

I had dressed myself in full uniform, and thought, after surveying 
myself in the glass with great complacency, that I would at least make 
an impression. I had found out from Reckless that I should be a very 
subordinate person on board ship (inferior even to the boatswain and 
carpenter), and I was somewhat surprised as I came alongside to be 
received by two little sailors, who, dressed in white shirts and trousers 
and tarpaulin hats, all looking as neat as wax-work, came running 
down the sides of the ship to hold out the ropes to me as I ascended. 
When I got on deck, a young midshipman (younger than myself ) stood 
by to receive me and give me a military salute. I was somebody after 
all, I thought to myself. 

At first I was so bewildered by the sight of the huge guns, the innu- 
merable quantity of ropes, the crowds of men running to and fro, the 
boatswain’s mates whistling through their pipes, and the officers going 
about giving orders, that I stood still perfectly amazed, until the middy 
who received me informed me in a voice about as loud as a kitten’s 
that I must report to Mr. Barnacle, the first lieutenant ; and he pointed 
to a short fat man standing at the capstan, with a very forbidding 
countenance and a very red nose with a very large wart on it. 

Mr. Barnacle was evidently very much out of humor with a person 
he was blowing up sky-high, and who it appears was the boatswain ; 
and I heard him say as I came up, “ Mr. Bight, I could make a better 
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sailor than you out of a piece of putty. Do you call that mizzen 
rigging a job, sir, for a man who has been to sea thirty-two years and 
been brought up on selvagee steaks and tarpaulin sauce? Why, sir, 
two of those end seizings are not blacked yet, and you reported the job 
finished.” 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir,” said Mr. Bight; “I don’t think I said as 
how the job was finished, I thinks as how I said the mizzen riggin’ was 
sot up. I don’t think I said the job itself was done, sir, cause as why 
I knows jobs is never finished exactly in the navy, ’cause we allers has 
to alter em; we allers did so in the last ship I was in.” 

“ Don’t tell me, sir, what you did in the last ship; all you have to 
do is to do exactly as you are told in this ship, and never report the 
mizzen rigging set up until the end seizings are blacked. I knew that 
forward officers would not be worth half so much when they took to 
wearing claw-hammer jackets and got their pay increased,” he grumbled. 
“ What do you want?” he said, turning round on me, looking at me at 
the same time as if he had never seen anything of the kind before. 

“‘T came to report myself for duty, sir,” I said, handing him at the 
same time my official document, which I presumed for the moment 
would quite overcome him. 

“Did you bring your nurse along with you, Mr. Marline, and did 
you provide yourself with a cradle?” 

“ No, sir,” I said, imagining that I had made some sad mistake in 
my outfit ; “ I did not know that the regulations of the navy required it.” 

“ Require it? Why, of course they do, sir. Do you think I have 
nothing else to do but play wet-nurse to twenty babies and dry-nurse 
to the captain besides? Here, Mr. Teaser,” he said, speaking to the 
officer of the deck, “ here is infant number fifteen for us to bring up. 
I wonder, in the name of bilge-water, what on earth the Secretary of 
the Navy can be thinking of sending us all these small fry. The 
whole of them put together would not make a good mouthful for a 
catfish. It is a crying shame to send these children away from their 
mothers when they are scarcely out of their swaddling-clothes. I have 
but two midshipmen on board who are fit to take charge of the lower 
decks and spirit-room, and I can’t send the launch away because I 
have no one to send in her who can keep the men from deserting.” 

What a dreadful let-down was this to me! I once had fondly 
imagined that the ship could not sail without me, but here I heard 
myself called a child scarcely out of my swaddling-clothes, and was 
asked if I had brought my nurse and cradle with me. My cheek 
fairly scorched when I heard these remarks, and thinking that perhaps 
some apology was due on my part to the first lieutenant, I timidly said, 
“T have done my best to comply with the regulations, sir, and am older 
than I look to be; I was fifteen last May, sir,” drawing myself up to 
my full height. 
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* Ah! you don’t tell me so?” said Mr. Barnacle. “ You are like the 
nigger’s pig, then, you are little but devilish old; or perhaps you are 
like valuable goods, which are always stowed in small packages. But 
with all that, sir, you don’t know the main brace from the tiller-rope, 
and it will be some time before you do. Take him in your watch for 
the present, Mr. Teaser, and break him in, sir; he will make a good 
playmate for the captain’s son and three nephews, and will do for the 
old French master to practice French on. Go below, Mr. Marline, 
and take off all those gill guys, stow away that claw-hammer jacket, and 
put your air-chopper in your locker; be smart, sir, and see how soon 
you can stow away your dunnage.” And turning away to attend to 
something else, he left me half stupefied at the innumerable commands 
T had received. 

What could he mean by “gill guys,” “ claw-hammer jacket,” and 
“air-chopper?” I asked myself; and I certainly had no more idea of 
what dunnage meant than the man in the moon. I inquired my way 
to the middy’s apartment from the young gentleman who had received 
me at the gangway, and a large chest was pointed out to me in the 
starboard mess as the place in which I was to stow away my clothes. 

My ears were almost deafened by the noise of some dozen youngsters 
in the steerage who were skylarking in various ways, and each one 
seemed to be trying how much more noise he could make than his 
neighbor. One had an old violin, on which he was trying to play 
“ Begone, dull care,” and my friend Reckless was trying to blow his 
brains out through a badly-cracked flute. He came over to me as soon 
as he saw me, and with his habitual kindness volunteered to assist me 
in packing away my clothes. 

I had scarcely begun the operation before a small squeaking voice 
sang out down the hatch for Mr. Marline; it was the young middy 
who had been sent in pursuit of me, and he informed me that I must 
hurry up, as Mr. Teaser said that I had been absent two minutes longer 
than I should have been. 

“ Hurry up and never mind your dunnage,” said Reckless ; “ don’t 
let Teaser get a hitch on you, or he will never let you up as long as 
you are in the ship. Scantling, the mess-boy, will have everything 
snug for you when you come down; and I have only to recommend 
one thing to you before you do go on deck, and that is, if you have any 
money in your purse put it in my locker, for you will get your pockets 
picked to a certainty by some of the side-boys, who are the veriest 
little pickpockets in the world.” 

I complied with this advice, and hurried up the ladder as fast as 
my legs could carry me, though not quite fast enough to suit the 
notions of the officer of the-deck. “This will never do, Mr. Spun- 
yarn,” said Mr. Teaser ; “ two minutes and a half behind time, sir ; quite 
long enough to hoist out a mainmast, run a ship on shore in the 
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breakers, and cast loose and fire a whole battery. Why, sir, I can’t 
carry on the ship’s duty waiting for you. Time, Mr. Ropeyarn, is 
time, sir, and nowhere of so much consequence as in a ship of war. 
In’ the last ship in which I sailed, sir, we could furl sails from a bow- 
line in ten seconds, and strip the ship to a girtline in one minute and 
fifty-two seconds, all of which time, Mr. Houseline, all of which time 
you have taken to get up the ladder.” 

Mr. Teaser had certainly given me names enough, but I found out 
afterwards that this was one of his idiosyncrasies, and he never called 
anything properly, not even the ropes. 

I commenced making an apology for my tardiness, but he inter- 
rupted me by saying, “ Don’t talk back, sir ; we have no time to talk on 
board a man-of-war ; it is a useless thing to waste words ; indeed, in the 
last ship I sailed we abolished talking altogether and did everything 
by signals, which was an invention of Captain Botherall, and I only 
hope the captain of this ship will adopt the same rule. Midshipmen 
are so fond of ‘talking back.’ Let me see, sir, what did I want you 
for? Something of importance I am sure, but I forget what it was. 
You see the effects of talking back, Mr. Marline (though I had never 
opened my mouth), you have made me forget altogether what I wanted 
you for. Quartermaster, what did I want Mr. Ratline for?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said a short, fat old fellow, with a spy-glass 
under his arm; “ but I sees that the sun is just over the fore-yard, sir, 
and this is about relief time, sir.” 

“Ah! yes. Mr. What’s-his-name, ask the second lieutenant, Mr. 
Bluff, to relieve me for a few moments, and be a little smarter than 
usual, sir.” - 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, and had got half-way down the ladder in 
my hurry to be smart. 

“Stop, young gentleman ; never say ‘yes, sir.’ ‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ is the 
proper way to answer a superior officer; none but landsmen and 
-soldiers say ‘ yes, sir.’” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” I said, and had got to the foot of the ladder, when 
I was called on deck again. 

“Look here, young gentleman, do you know the respect due to a 
superior officer? Touch your hat when you address me or I address 
you, and don’t let me see you with your hands in your pockets or I 
will sew them up. Now hurry, sir, and don’t keep me waiting.” 

I thought to myself that Mr. Teaser had a very appropriate name, 
and I was quite surprised at not being called back a third time before 
getting to the bottom of the ladder, but being anxious for his lunch, I 
presumed he would keep his annoyances for another occasion. 

Where to find Mr. Bluff was now the difficulty, and when I got on 
the other deck I stopped to think what course to pursue. The only one 
I saw who was likely to give me information was an old midshipman 
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who had charge (as I afterwards learned) of the main deck; he was a 
good-natured, quizzical-looking fellow, and touching my hat to him, I 
inquired, “Can you tell me where I can find Mr. Bluff, sir? Mr. 
Teaser wants him to come on deck, as the sun is over the fore-yard.” 

“ What does he want? A glass of molasses and water? For I am 
sure that: Mr. Teaser never had soul enough to drink a glass of grog. 
Yes, my boy, I can find him for you. Do you see that old fellow with 
a silver whistle in his hand? that is a boatswain’s mate, and it is his 
duty to find any one who is wanted. Order him to sing out for Mr. 
Bluff, and inform him the sun is over the fore-yard. Don’t forget to 
give him the order in a loud voice, or he won’t respect you.” 

I had heard enough orders given since I came on board to know 
how to make myself respected, so walking up to the old boatswain’s 
mate I ordered him to sing out for Mr. Bluff, and inform him that the 
sun was over the fore-yard and that Mr. Teaser wanted him on deck. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” he replied in tones that almost shook the ship, and 
the next moment I heard his thundering voice passing the order. At 
first there was perfect order and silence; but after the word was passed 
once or twice there was a titter along the decks and finally a loud laugh, 
in which every one joined. The first thing I saw was Mr. Teaser 
hurrying down to see what on earth was the matter, and he rushed for- 
ward to prevent the boatswain’s mate from passing the order any farther. 

“Silence, sir! silence!” he cried, crushing his cap almost to atoms 
in his anger. “ Who told you to pass that order ?” 

“That young gentleman there, sir,” said the boatswain’s mate, look- 
ing at me. 

“You, Mr. Marline! Ah! I thought how it would be when I sent 
you down. In the name of heaven what ship did you get brought up 
in? What do you mean by such conduct?” 

“‘T was told that was the way to find Mr. Bluff, sir, and I did not 
know any better, as I never saw a ship before.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Spunyarn, it is a great misfortune to be green, and I am 
sorry to say that you are greener than grass; you will always be green, 
sir, and my advice to you is to go home and join some other profession. 
Thank heavens, J never was green. Now go down that ladder and you 
will find Mr. Bluff in the wardroom, and don’t make any more blunders. 
Shocking green,” he muttered, as he ascended to the deck. 

I at length found the wardroom, and almost instinctively walked up 
to Mr. Bluff, who was sitting at table with half a dozen officers, all 
of them laughing at something most heartily, and informed him that 
Mr. Teaser wanted him on deck at once. 

“What does he want, my young sprat?” said this bluff, jolly-look- 
ing fellow, who fitted the name of Bluff admirably, and who was just 
in the act of tossing off something that looked very much like brandy 
and water. 

Vou. VI.—No. 2. 15 
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“T don’t know exactly what is the matter, sir, but Mr. Teaser 
seemed to be in a great hurry, and the quartermaster said that the sun 
had done something to the fore-yard.” 

There was a loud burst of merriment from all the lieutenants, and 
I thought Mr. Bluff would split his sides with laughter. He was 
obliged to call for another toddy before he could recover his gravity. 

“ Ah, Mr. Smoothface, you will know what the sun over the fore- 
yard is before many months go over your head unless, like Mr. Teaser, 
you adopt the molasses system. Steward, mix a glass of Switchell for 
Mr. Teaser, and don’t forget to put a fly in it. I will be on deck 
directly, sir, and tell Mr. Teaser to keep cool and hold his wig on his 
head.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” I said, touching my hat, and hurrying on deck. 

“Mr. Bluff says, sir, he will be on deck in one minute, and wants 
you to keep cool and hold your wig on your head,” I said, approaching 
Mr. Teaser in the most respectful manner. 

He looked at me for a moment in perfect astonishment, then turning 
to the first lieutenant, with whom he was talking when I delivered Mr. 
Bluff’s message, ‘‘ Here is a gentleman, Mr. Barnacle, who will throw 
this whole ship into confusion with his blunders before three days go 
over his head.” And turning to me, he said, “ Don’t you know better 
than to bring me such a message, Mr. Ropeyarn? Your conduct is 
inexcusable.” 

“T only obeyed orders, sir, which I thought I was always to do.” 

“Perfectly correct, young gentleman,” said Mr. Barnacle; “only 
carry that out and you will reach the top of the ladder sooner than 
those who use their own discretion. The difficulty I have with the mid- 
shipmen, Mr. Teaser, is to get them to do exactly as they are told, and 
I am glad to see that we have one young gentleman on board who has 
the spirit of discipline in him. Let Mr. Marline be one of the six 
midshipmen who are to go in the boat for the captain, and, as he is the 
largest of them all, give him charge of the boat. The captain is so fond 
of boys under twelve that he shall have a full benefit this time. I cal- 
culate it will take six of these youngsters to make a full-grown reefer. 
Give him orders to lie off the long wharf distant one hundred yards, 
and not approach the shore until the captain hails the boat.” 

“Go below, sir,” said Mr. Teaser, in a freezing tone, “and get ready 
for duty, and don’t forget the value of time, sir. When I was a mid- 
shipman I never kept the officer of the deck waiting for me; it only 
took me one minute to dress from top to toe, and I always looked as 
neat as a clipper.” 

“‘ Before she was painted or had her rigging over her mast-heads,” 
said Mr. Bluff, who was very leisurely coming up the hatch and heard 
the last of Mr. Teaser’s speech. “ Why, to my knowledge, Teaser, you 
were the greatest roughally in the navy, and as to doing things quick, 
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you forget that you were once my relief, and I swear that you never 
turned out at night under half an hour. How can you stuff Mr. Mar- 
line with such yarns?” Mr. Teaser seemed quite vexed with Mr. Bluff, 
and I went down to obey the instructions I had received. 

For the first time during the day I felt pleased that I was to have 
some confidence placed in me; I was to go on shore in charge of the 
captain’s barge. I dressed quickly, and getting some information from 
Reckless about what I was to do, I hurried on deck, where I found Mr. 
Bluff in charge, rolling (like a true sailor as he was) up and down the 
deck and squirting tobacco-juice with unerring aim into every spit-box 
he met in his way. A jolly smile lit up his hard old phiz, and he 
seemed mightily tickled at something that had pleased him. 

“Well done, Mr. Marline; I swear Mr. Teaser never dressed in 
half that time. Now, where are the rest of the young gentlemen who 
are to act as captain’s aides? Ah! here they come, like the little end of 
nothing whittled down to a point. Jump in, gentlemen, and don’t keep 
the boat waiting. There, take command of them, Mr. Marline, and 
mind the orders you received from the first lieutenant; if you don’t 
he will eat you when you come back without pepper or salt. Slew your 
air-choppers fore and aft, or you will never get on shore with this head- 
wind.” 

I accordingly shoved off, and took my station off the long wharf to 
await Captain Marvellous’s arrival. Many were the applications of 
the sailors to go on the wharf if only for a minute or two. One wanted 
to buy a pair of shoes; another had promised to leave a letter on the 
top of the post near the end of the dock for the post-boy, who was to 
take it to his wife. Another said he recognized his wife on the pier, 
who proved to be an old woman of sixty, and Jack was well laughed 
at by the rest of the crew when they got a view of the old lady’s 
wrinkles ; and one fellow recognized his brother on the dock, whom he 
had not seen for ten years. The old coxswain gave me a knowing 
look, as much as to say, “ Remember, Mr. Barnacle will eat you without 
pepper or salt,” so I turned a deaf ear to all Jack’s entreaties, and told 
the coxswain to move farther off from the wharf for fear some one 
might jump overboard. 

Hours passed away in this useless waiting; both myself and the 
crew were tired out and half famished, for we had eaten nothing since 
breakfast, and it was now past five o’clock in the afternoon. The little 
middies, tired of skylarking, had spread themselves out on the cushions 
and were taking their comfort in sleep; while like a trusty sentinel I 
was keeping guard and listening to the wonderful stories of mermaids, 
pirates, and shipwrecks told by the sailors to pass away time. 

At last there was a bustle among the crew, and the coxswain in- 
formed me that the captain was coming with two other gentlemen,—Mr. 
Tape, the purser, and Monsieur Bonbon, the French teacher. 
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“ What does all this mean?” said the captain, as he approached the 
boat. “What are you all doing in my boat, young gentlemen? Do 
you take her for a ferry-boat ?” 

“These is the officers in charge of the boat, sir,” said the coxswain, 
touching his hat. 

“ And much use they are,” said Captain Marvellous. “ Make room 
there, gentlemen, and stow away in a small compass; some of Mr. 
Barnacle’s doings without doubt. Make room for my dog, coxswain ;” 
and in jumped a beautiful pointer that took up half the stern-sheets. 
“Shove off, coxswain, and give way with a will.” The oars were let 
fall, the boat’s head pointed towards the ship, and, to the delight of our 
empty stomachs, we went flying towards the “'Thunderbum.” 

“That is a famous-looking dog of yours, Captain Marvellous,” said 
Mr. Tape, the purser. “ Where did you get him?” 

“ Why, sir, that dog I raised, and he is the best blood in the country. 
I think I was telling you about that dog’s father the other day ; he was 
the most wonderful animal I ever saw, and no one would believe half 
that he could do unless they saw it with their own eyes. He was pre- 
sented to me by the Grand Duke of Tuscany when I commanded the 
sloop-of-war ‘Gripe.’ He was but three months old when I first took 
him into the field, but, sir, he hunted with as much precision as a well- 
broken dog, and stood at a covey of quails the first time I ever took 
him out.” 

“‘ A remarkable dog that,” said Mr. Tape, dryly. 

“Diable! Mais c’est un chien merveilleux!” said the French 
teacher, shaking his head. 

“Wait until I tell you more about him,” said the captain, “and 
you will say, gentlemen, that the world never produced anything like 
him.” And as near as I can remember the words, the captain com- 
menced telling the following story : 

“Tt was in the year 18—, while I was farming in Virginia, and 
raising one hundred bushels of wheat to the acre (which I flatter myself 
has never been beaten); growing corn eight feet high with ten ears on 
each stalk; gathering in strawberries that would make one’s mouth 
water to look at them (for each one would fill a large wine-glass) ; and 
digging up sweet potatoes, twenty only to the bushel. It was at that 
time, I say, I had just procured a first-rate double-barreled Joe Manton, 
and started off one fine morning to give my dog Snap a little exercise 
and try my gun on some pheasants that had spent the winter about my 
farm-yard. I had not long been in the field before he smelt the birds, 
and there he was crawling up, his nose high in air, his eyes glistening 
with delight, and his quivering tail standing out as straight as a poker. 
I followed close behind, with my gun cocked, ready to shoot when the 
birds rose, and anticipating the luxury of a fine pheasant for supper. 
Snap had come to a full point with one foot raised straight out before 
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him, and his head turned round towards me, as much as to say, ‘ Here 
' they are, come and shoot them.’ 

‘¢¢ There is many a slip between the cup and the lip,’ and so I found 
in this case. For while admiring the noble animal and wishing that I 
was a painter that I might sketch him as he stood, I heard my name 
called loudly by some one, and turning round, beheld my negro boy Ben 
rushing towards me as if he had lost his senses, and knowing that he 
was not apt to over-exercise himself on ordinary occasions, I took it for 
granted that something very much out of the way had happened, and 
feared that some dreadful calamity had befallen some one of my family. 
I turned round and hastened to meet him, wishing to know the worst at 


once. 
“Tn the name of heavens, Ben, what is the matter? I said, almost 


overcome with apprehension. ‘Tell me at once, sir, and don’t keep me 
waiting. Is your mistress ill? or are any of the children sick? Tell 


me quick, sir.’ 

“¢ Jis wait one minit, massa, till dis heea nigga get his bref; dis 
runnin’ done tak’ de wind out of his carcass in de mos’ onaccountable 
manner ; and I ’spec now I done buss a blood-wessel.’ 

“¢Ts anything the matter at home, sir? I said. ‘Speak quick, you 
black ’possum 

“< Yes, massa,’ he said, ‘ nuff’s de matter at home; missus says dar’s 
onexpected ’telligence in dis heea communication, and she ’specs you to 
hurry to de house wid all de haste it possible to expedite. Says she to 
me, “ Ben,” says she, “I knows you’se fust-rate at runnin’, and if you 
don’t fin’ your massa in fifteen minit I’ll make him give you a tickler 
when he do come in.” It was jis twelve, massa, when I lef’ hum, and 
I wish you look at your watch jis to see if I’se up to time.’ 

“* What is it all about, Ben? I said, my mind quite relieved for the 
moment. 

“« Why, massa, it’s all about dis ya yaller letter, which dun cum jis 
now from de navy offis at de District ob Columby, and missus says you 
must got it ’fore de ’teamboat go back ; she go in haf an hour. Missus 
dun read de letter, and say she hab your trunk packed by de time you 
got to de house.’ 

“T seized hold of the letter, and, setting my gun ub against a tree, 
proceeded to read its contents, which were important. I was ordered to 
proceed to Washington with all dispatch, and to go by the first steamer. 
In the excitement of the moment I forgot my dog, and in less than half 
an hour was on my journey. On my arrival in Washington I called 
on the Secretary immediately, and felt much flattered at the reception he 
gaveme. ‘Just what I expected of you, captain,’ he said ; ‘in selecting 
you the Department picked out a man on whose promptness they could 
depend, and I only regret, sir, that it is not in my power to place so 
gallant an officer as yourself in command of a squadron, but the duty 
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I am about to offer you is of the most important kind, and you, of all 
the officers of the navy, have been selected to carry out the views of 
the government. 

“< We have just received intelligence, sir, from the missionaries of 
Smyrna that the moral condition of our ships on that station is much 
to be deplored, and officers of one ship in particular had yielded to the 
seductive influences of the Mohammedan religion, and had all turned 
Mussulmans, that it was necessary to send out an officer to command the 
ship on the Smyrna station whose moral and religious character was 
beyond reproach, and who could bring the officers to a sense of their 
own degradation. Now, Captain Marvellous,’ said the Secretary to me, 
‘you are known to the Department as a strict member of the church, a 
man of great truthfulness, and we are convinced that you will not allow 
any Mohammedan demonstrations on board your ship. We have ac- 
cordingly paid you the compliment to select you for the duty, and 
although for a time it will take you away from your family unex- 
pectedly, we know that you will make this sacrifice for the good of the 
service. You have but a few hours to make yourself ready in, for a ship 
sails from New York in two days for Smyrna, and you must depart in 
her.’ 

“What could I do, Mr. Tape, after all the Secretary had said, but 
obey the order cheerfully? These are sacrifices of feeling a good officer 
must always be ready to make, and I flatter myself that no officer in 
the navy has submitted to more than myself. 

“To make a long story short, I arrived off the harbor of Smyrna 
after a pleasant voyage of thirty-six days, and on entering the port 
passed close under the stern of the ship which I had come out to com- 
mand. And there she lay at anchor with the vile symbols of Moham- 
medanism stuck al] about her, and but for the glorious stars and stripes 
floating at her peak, you could never have told that she was an Ameri- 
can vessel of war. 

“ At each of her mast-heads or trucks she carried large gilt stars ; at 
her dolphin-striker there hung suspended a star and crescent; she carried 
a star at her flying jib-boom end, and her catheads even were adorned 
with the execrable crescent. And what a sight did her officers present 
assembled on the poop, dressed in wide, loose pantaloons (@ la Turque, 
Monsieur Bonbon), with hideous mustachios covering their mouths, and 
long beards hanging down to their waists! Each one smoked a long 
Turkish pipe. Their long beards were enough to condemn them if they 
had done nothing else, for it has been truly remarked by one of the 
oldest and ablest officers in the navy that no man could possess a good 
moral character who ever wore his whiskers below the tip of his ear. 
So important did he consider it to the discipline of the service that he 
has devoted his whole life to getting the present regulations adopted 
about wearing beards. Many officers have complained of it, and look 
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upon it as a small potato business, but you may depend upon it that no 
service can be efficient where whiskers and mustachios are allowed to 
flourish.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur Capitaine Merveilleux,” interposed Monsieur Bon- 
bon, with some earnestness, “I do not sink dat you av seen ze offisairs 
of ze marine Frangaise ; zey ware ze whiskair and ze moustache tonjours 
always, an I av hear ze people zay dat ze French navie vas reckoned 
not even inferieur to ze marine of ze Great Bretagne.” 

“That will do to tell to the marines, Monsieur Bonbon ; but, inde- 
pendent of beards, no navy can be efficient where they use ten words to 
put the ‘helm a-lee’ in tacking ship, and fourteen at least when they 
say ‘mainsail haul.’ You forget also, sir, that we licked the British, 
and the British always licked the French. These are matters, Mr. 
Bonbon, only understood by professional men.” 

This was a stopper on Mr. Bonbon, so he kept silent, and was quite 
subdued ; it was evident, however, that the “ Grande Nation” had been 
deeply insulted by the captain’s remark, and though he had to suppress 
his feelings, he evidently would have liked to have eaten him without 
sauce. 

“For my part,” continued the captain, “I never wore a whisker, 
and I don’t think any officer ever went through harder service than I 
did.” 

“Why, captain,” said Mr. Tape, laughing, “I have known you 
many years, and I don’t think you could ever raise a pair of whiskers.” 

“Oh, my dear sir, you are very much mistaken; before the great 
hurricane in 1802 I could raise as fine a pair of whiskers as ever you 
saw, but on the 15th of August of that year they were actually blown 
out by the roots while I was trying to hold my hair on my head, and 
I have never been troubled with beard since that time.” 

“ Ce fut un hurricain merveilleux,” said the French teacher, dryly. 
“T zink, sair, dat you av loss some of ze air too in zat hurricain.” 

“Tt is probable that I did,” replied the captain, “for I never saw 
it blow harder in my life; but that has nothing to do with my story. 
As soon as the brig anchored I went on shore, and was warmly received 
by the missionaries, who were really delighted to see me, and hailed my 
arrival as a new era dawning on them. I heard most unfavorable re- 
ports of the ship, and found that the captain had actually been making 
war upon the poor Greeks, who were accused of committing piracies on 
our commerce, and this he did at the time when the people of the 
United States were giving them all their sympathies and fitting them 
out with clothes. 

“Tt is true one or two vessels were boarded by some Greek prows, 
and the men helped themselves to the clothes and the provisions, but as 
they were sent out for their use, what great harm was there in that? 
Yet some people were foolish enough to say that this vessel had done 
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more to put down piracy than all the English and French squadrons 
together, but that was all bosh. There were no pirates at all, and this 
persecution of the poor Greeks was carried on merely to gratify their 
Mohammedan propensities. 

“When I went on board to take command of my ship, I cannot 
describe to you my horror at what I saw. Two men with beards as 
long as any Turk’s, and mustachios curling up to their eyebrows, acted 
as side-boys, and held out the man-ropes to me. When I descended 
the gangway ladder leading to the quarter-deck you will scarcely 
imagine the group upon which my eyes rested. All the officers had 
assembled to receive me dressed up in full Turkish costume. The first 
lieutenant had his head shaved close to the skin, the second and third 
had theirs cropped like penitentiary felons, and some of the others had 
consulted their fancies by wearing those long topknots by which the 
Turks suppose that Mohammed will take them to heaven. One fat 
little lieutenant even had the audacity to hand me a pipe, making me a 
salam in true Oriental style. I took on board a pointer dog given me 
by the captain of the brig (I always keep a dog), and he was received 
by an angry-looking Angora cat with back up and ready to pounce 
upon him. I reckon we were both unwelcome visitors, though to judge 
from my reception the officers were delighted to see me; however, I 
soon pulled down the Turkish symbols that were stuck all over the 
ship, and a new order of things took place. 

“Instead of chasing unoffending Greeks about the islands I put my 
vessel at the disposal of the missionaries in Smyrna, who made our souls 
feel comfortable with good and pious discourse, and in a month such a 
change took place in the ship that you would never have known that 
heathen rites had once been practiced on board. I never lifted my 
anchor to go anywhere until I was ordered to return to the United 
States, and I stayed in Smyrna so long that the ship was aground on the 
beef bones that had been thrown overboard. I had some trouble to get 
her off. ; 

“ After two or three days’ experience in her at sea I did not regret 
having to protect the American interest so long in Smyrna. She was 
an awful old tub, and it was a happy day when I anchored her in 
American waters. She was one of the vessels built by the joint talent 
of the navy commissioners, and this one in particular was modeled 
after one of the old commodores. It was considered a good joke at the 
time, but rather a practical one on the navy, when asked by the con- 
structor how he wanted her lines to be, he answered, ‘ Look at my lines, 
sir, and build her after my model ; full round stern, sir, and bluff bow ; 
plenty of beam and not too long; then she will carry her battery and 
stand up well under sail.’ And according to these directions she was 
built, and remains a lasting monument of his capacity for ship-building. 
She had one great peculiarity: we never lost anything that fell over- 
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board that would float; no matter what it was, we were sure to get it 
the first time the main-topsail was laid to the mast. I hove to a week 
after leaving port to board a ship, when up popped from under the 
stern a lot of tarpaulin hats, caps, shoes, pea-jackets, bags, potato-peel- 
ings, and I don’t know what besides. They had been thrown over- 
board at sea, and had followed us close under the stern, drawn along by 
the backwater caused by the full counter of this clipper. This is all 
true I assure you, Mr. Tape; no doubt you have heard of it in the 
navy ?” 

“No, really, sir, I never did,” said Mr. Tape, laughing ; “but you 
have been so much interested in the ship that you have forgotten to tell 
us about the pointer dog; I am quite anxious to hear about him.” 

“Oh, I am coming to him now,” said Captain Marvellous. “TI had 
almost forgotten him ; the story of that ship always runs away with me. 

“T had been home a whole day,” he continued, “and had so much 
to talk about, and so many visitors were constantly coming in, that I 
never thought of Snap, though I missed something, I could not tell 
what it was; but I remembered him at night, and asked my wife where 
he was. 

“« Why, my dear,’ she said, ‘I have not seen him since the day you 
left home, and I thought that you had taken your dog and gun with 


you.’ 


“Did not Ben bring the gun home?’ I said, ‘ for I left it leaning 
against a tree.’ 

“¢ No,’ she said; ‘I have never seen it.’ 

“T rang the bell for Ben, who came in quite glad to see me, and I 
said, ‘ Ben, you scoundrel, where are my dog and gun?” 

“<« What dog and gun, massa, you mean? [ ain’t done seen any 
dog and gun ’mong de baggige.’ 

“<T mean, sir, my dog Snap and my Joe Manton.’ 

“¢T ain’t done seen de dog, massa, since dat day when you gwoin 
to de seat ob gobernment; and as to Joe Manton, I ain’t done know 
him, sar, mos’ onaccountable as it may ’pear.’ 

“¢ Didn’t the dog come home after me, sir, when I left?” 

“¢T dun know, massa; if he did, he gwoin off agin, an’ I ain’t done 
seen him since, dat’s sartain.’ 

“ Very queer, I thought to myself, and in the morning I determined 
to investigate the matter thoroughly. I suspected Ben knew something 
about it from his saying, ‘Prehaps de gun gone off and shoot de dog, 
and dats de reson he no come home.’ 

“T could not sleep all night thinking of my lost dog, and was up 
at early dawn, and in company with Ben started for the spot where I 
had last seen him, and where I had left the gun. 

“Tt was not yet quite light when we approached the spot, but I 
could see something white in the distance, and my heart almost leaped 
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out of my mouth when I thought it might be Snap, until I recollected 
that a year had passed away, and the poor dog must have long since 
been gathered to his fathers. Ben crept behind me somewhat alarmed. 
‘ Bress de Lor’, massa,’ he said, ‘if dat ain’t Snap’s ghos’ den dis heea 
nigger dun know what a ghos’ is; it’s mos’ onaccountable, an’ dat’s a 
fac’.” 

“ Now, Mr. Tape and Mr. Bonbon, you will scarcely credit what I 
_am going to tell you; I would not believe it myself unless I had seen 
it with my own eyes. When I got up to the white object, what should 
I see but my poor Snap standing just where I had left him a year 
before, his fore paw still straight out before him, his head turned round 
towards me as I last saw him, and his tail standing straight out as ever. 
But, gentlemen, life had passed away ; the intelligent eye had shrunk in 
its socket, the worms had eaten the flesh, and nothing but the bones re- 
mained to tell the sad story. He had died, gentlemen, at his post, true 
to his duty, and the conduct of that dog offers a moral that I shall re- 
member as long as I live; when through weariness or sickness I have 
faltered in my duty, I have thought of Snap and gained fresh vigor.” 

“T wonder he did not go home when the bird flew up,” said Mr. 
Tape. 

“ Mais certainement !” said Mr. Bonbon. 

“That’s the thing, gentlemen; that bird never flew up: his bones 
were whitening in the sun about three yards from the dog, and Snap 
died rather than flush it.” 

“ Mais c’est un chien remarkable,” said Mr. Bonbon; “and ze Joe 
Manton, sair, ver was his bone ?” 

“Oh, I found my gun against the tree where I had left it, so rusty 
that I could never use it any more.” 

“ And pray what did you do with the bones of that wonderful dog, 
captain ?” said Mr. Tape. 

“T sent them to Mr. Barnum, who has them on exhibition in his 
museum. If ever you go to New York I advise you to go and see 
them.” 

“ Ah, I av had zat plaisir, sair,” said Mr. Bonbon; “ mais it is one 
leetel defferent now. Monsieur Barnum do rub ze bones wis ze hair oil 
of Monsieur Granjean, and ze dog av now one goot skin on ze bone. 
Mais c’etait un chien miraculenx !” 

I don’t know what the captain would have said to this clincher of 
Mr. Bonbon had not the coxswain sung out “in bow,” “ way enough,” 
and put us alongside the ship. The captain jumped on board and 
we all followed; the boatswain piped the side, the marines presented 
arms, and once more Captain Marvellous reigned “the monarch of her 
peopled deck.” 

“Walk into the cabin, Mr. Barnacle,” he said, stiffly, and the first 
lieutenant followed him in. 
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In ten minutes Mr. Barnacle came out again, his face much flushed 
and the wart on his nose twice as large as usual. He looked as if he 
could have bitten the cascabel off of one of the quarter-deck guns. 

“ What’s the matter, first luff?” said Mr. Bluff, who was officer of 
the deck ; “is anything wrong with Tom Pepper to-day? I hope he is 
not troubled with rats.” 

“Umph!” he growled, “the skipper has undertaken to curry me 
down for sending so many babies in his boat, and told me next time I 
wanted to send the young gentlemen an airing to send them in my own — 
boat. He has taken all these youngsters on board to please their papas, 
who are political men, and I am determined that he shall have the full 
benefit of them.” 

“ Poor middies,” I thought, “ you get more kicks than coppers, and 
because you are frequently sent to sea against your inclination, and have 
to commence somewhere to learn your profession, you are looked upon 
as perfect nuisances.” I almost wished myself back in Babel helping 
old Abe to ride the horses to water, but I thought of the captain’s dog, 
and resolved to do my duty or die in my tracks. 

I went down to the steerage, where I found my messmates troubled 
with no melancholy reflections, and joining in the fun, I soon forgot 
that middies were ever oppressed. 


(To be continued.) 
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VIII. 


1840-50. 


1840.—The Edinburgh Observer of 1840 says, “An ingenious me- 
chanic residing at Grahamstown has been for a long period engaged 
in constructing a small vessel to be propelled by pressure-pumps. The 
boat was launched into the Forth and Clyde Canal at Bainsford bridge, 
and proceeded along the reach ata rate of not less than fifteen miles 


per hour, conducted by the inventor alone, who worked the pumps. 
He had no doubt that his invention would entirely supersede the use 
of paddle-wheels.” 

The London Morning Chronicle for 1840 says, “ Experiments were 
tried with a model of an entirely new form of steam vessel, and with 
every prospect of a successful result. In this remarkable invention 
there are no paddle-wheels, nor external work of any kind. The 
whole machinery is in the hold of the vessel, where a horizontal wheel 
is moved by the power of steam, and, acting upon a current of water 
admitted by the bows and thrown off at the stern, propels the mass at 
a rapid rate. By a very simple contrivance of stop-cocks, ete., on the 
apparatus, the steamer can be turned on either course, retarded, stopped, 
or have her motion reversed.” 

An officer of the United States Navy obtained a patent in 1840 
for a similar improvement; his model was examined by scientific gen- 
tlemen in Washington, who highly approved of it. The whole ma- 
chinery was situated below the water-line, out of reach of shot. 

In 1840, Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, started the line of ocean 
steamers known by his name. It was the first permanently suc- 
cessful line of transatlantic steamers. The “ Britannia,” the first reg- 
ular steamer of the line, left Liverpool, July 4, 1840, and arrived at 
Boston, July 18, 1840, fourteen days and eight hours from Liverpool. 

Cunard had for years conducted a line of packet-brigs between Hal- 
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ifax and England,—tub-like vessels widely known as coffins, several 
having foundered under the wintry waves of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Cunard accepted a subsidy and laid the keels of four steamers of eight 
hundred tons to run between Halifax and Liverpool, with a small 
connecting steamer to run from Halifax to Boston. On his return to 
Nova Scotia by the “Great Western,” he was stopped at Bristol by 
news from America. Resolutions, prepared by a member of the Suffolk 
bar, had been presented at a large meeting in Boston and adopted by 
acclamation. With these in his hand, Cunard returned to London and 
waited on the Admiralty. “See,” he says, “my predictions are verified. 
I told you the boats were too small ; the Bostonians say they must come 
through to Boston, and that they will settle the question of the North- 
east boundary. Give me ten thousand pounds more and I will enlarge 
the steamers and extend my route to Boston.” They gave him the 
additional sum ; he went back to Glasgow, broke up the keels already 
laid, and built the “ Britannia,” “ Acadia,” “Caledonia,” and “ Co- 
lumbia,” the pioneers of his line to America.™ 

1842.—The steamship “ Bangor,” from Boston, via Halifax and 
Pictou, arrived at Fayal on the 19th September, 1842, in ten days 
from the latter port. She was to leave on the 21st for Constanti- 
nople, touching at Gibraltar and Malta. 

She was at one time the steam-yacht of the Sultan, and later was 
employed in conveying Mahommedan pilgrims towards Mecca. She 
was a side-wheel steamer, built in New York to ply between Boston, 
Portland, and Bangor, Maine, and was some time on that route. On 
her voyage to Gibraltar her lower cabins were converted into coal- 
bunkers, and her upper cabins removed. 

THE Frenco Steam Navy.—tThe following is the list of the 
French war-steamers in 1840, with their power: The “ Lavoisier,” 220 
horse-power ; “ Véloce,” 220; “Chaméléon,” 220; “Gassendi,” 220; 
“ Majeur,” 160; “Sphinx,” 160; “ Ardent,” 160; “Crocodile,” 160; 
“ Fulton,” 160; “Chimére,” 160; “Styx,” 160; “ Météore,” 160; 
“Vulture,” 160; “Phare,” 160; “Acheron,” 160; “ Papin,” 160; 
“Cerberus,” 160; “Tartar,” 160; “Etna,” 160; “Brandon,” 160; 
“Cocytes,” 160; “Phaeton,” 160; “Tonnerre,” 160; “ Euphrates,” 
160; “Gregerois,” 160; “Grondeur,” 160; “Ramier,” 150; “Cas- 
tor,” 150; “ Brasier,” 100 ; “ Coureur,” 80; “ Flambeau,” 80; “ Cor- 
sier,” 60; “Erebus,” 60; “African,” 40. To these must be added 
seven other boats on the stocks,—the “ Asmodeus,” “ Pluto,” “In- 
fernal,” “Gomore,” “Tonare,” “Cuvier,” and “Chaptal,” which gave 
France an effective force of forty-one steamboats, whilst the English 
had nearly twice as many. The “ Gomore,” of four hundred and fifty 
horse-power, was to carry thirty-four guns under a covered battery, and 


5 See the history of the line in a future number, also table in No. VII. 
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the “ Infernal” was three hundred and twenty horse-power. On the 
other hand, the English had the “ Cyclops,” which could mount sixteen 
long thirty-twos, four pieces of forty-eight on its quarter-deck, and two 
of ninety-six,—in all twenty-two guns. She could carry coal for twenty- 
five days’ steaming, and take one thousand soldiers on her deck ; four 
hundred troops across the Atlantic, or three hundred to India. Her 
usual rate of sailing was eleven knots an hour. She beat in sailing, 
without using the engine, in a passage of three hundred miles, the 
“ Pantaloon,” the fastest brig in the Royal Navy. Her crew comprised 
two hundred and twenty seamen in time of war, and one hundred and 
seventy-three during peace. Independent of these war-steamboats, 
Great Britain had immense resources in her commercial steam navy, 
which consisted of eight hundred and ninety-nine steamboats, aggre- 
gating a force of sixty-eight thousand one hundred and forty-five horse- 
power. Among these were thirty-three steamboats, of from four hun- 
dred and fifty to seven hundred horse-power, which traded to the 
United States, South America, and India. 

The London Nautical Magazine for 1842 notes the following vessels 
with screw propellers as having been built or then building in Great 


Britain, viz.: 
Already built. 
‘“« Archimedes,”’ 2387 tons, 70 horse-power, belonging to London. 
‘Princess Royal,’ 101 ‘“ 46 ox! Brighton. 
‘“t Bee,”’ | ee se se Portsmouth. 


‘“‘ Beddington,” 270 * 60 - - South Shields. 
“ Novelty,” 800 “ 26 ~ “5 London. 
Building. 
‘‘ Great Britain,’’ 3600 tons, 1000 horse-power, belonging to Bristol. 
“ Rattler,” 800 ‘ 200 as ee “ 


Two for the French government of 230 horse-power. 
One oe “ “ “ 850 “ 


Propellers had been fitted to other vessels with various success. 
‘The old river steamer “ Swiftsure” was fitted with one, and an in- 
creased speed attained by it. The “Great Britain” is described in the 
volume as the “ largest vessel in the world ; but the most noble feature 
about her is her newly-improved screw propeller, patented by Mr. 
Smith, of London, and applied by him with complete success to the 
‘ Archimedes.’ ” 

In 1842 steam navigation was established on the Indus. The iron 
steamers “ Planet” and “Satellite,” originally intended for the Rhine, 
were purchased by the East India Company, sent out in sections, and 
put together in the dock-yards in Bombay. In 1844-45 the “ Napier,” 
“ Conqueror,” and “ Meance” were added to the line; all these had 
engines of sixty horse-power. 

In 1842 H. B. M. steamship “ Driver” circumnavigated the globe, 
the first steamship to perform this feat. 
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Screw propulsion was introduced into the United States Navy, and, 
indeed, it may be said into the United States, in 1843, by the construc- 
tion of the “ Princeton,” a steamship classed as a second-rate sloop-of- 
war. 

This vessel was designed by and constructed under the superintend- 
ence of Captain John Ericsson, a Swede by birth, but a resident of 
New York. She was the first screw steam war-vessel ever built. 

Her dimensions were : 


Length on deck . ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 164 feet. 
Length between perpendiculars ‘ ‘ ‘ ” ‘ «-, See 
Extreme beam on deck . ‘ ‘ : ‘ . : : 80 ‘“ 6 inches. 
Depth of hold to berth-deck . ‘ : ; : - : 14 
Depth from berth to spar-deck . ‘ d ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 
Total depth of vessel 3 ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 21 
Measurement burden , ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ ° . 678 tons. 
Launching weight of hull ‘ . : ‘ : ‘ . 22." 
Displacement at 16} feet draught . : : : : - oe 

at at1s & mA ‘ ‘ - 1046 * 


Immersed midship section at 16} feet Ainge « ‘ ° . 846 square feet. 

“cc sé ‘c “ 18 “ce “cc . 890 ‘ec ‘ 
Draught of water at deepest load, with 200 tons of coal on board 19 feet 4 inches. 
Draught of water, with 100 tons of coal in, after bunkers and forward, 14} feet. 

provisions and water for the crew half out } aft, 18} ‘ 
Mean draught of water with half coal out and all other weights 

full . ; ° . . ° ° ° ° ° ° 17 feet. 


The peculiarity of her model consisted in a very flat floor amid- 
ships, with great sharpness forward, and excessive leanness aft, the run 
being remarkably fine, with a great extent of dead-wood terminating 
in a stern-post of the unusual thickness of twenty-six inches at the 
centre of the propeller-shaft, but tapering above and below. This dead- 
wood and stern-post was pierced by a hole thirteen inches diameter. 

Other of her peculiarities were that for the first time in a vessel of 
war all of her machinery was placed entirely below the water-line, out of 
reach of shot. She was also the first war-steamer to burn anthracite 
coal, thus avoiding the dense volumes of black smoke which revealed 
all foreign war-steamers. She was also the first steamer provided with 
telescopic funnels, to be lowered out of the way of the sails, and the 
first to use blowers. She was provided with direct-acting engines. 
Ericsson, who devised her, was the first also to couple the screw directly 
to the engine. 

1840-50.—The first experiments tried by the British Admiralty 
with the screw propeller were made, as we have shown, in 1840-41, 
and during the next three years—1842-44—eight screw vessels were 
ordered to be built. This number was augmented by twenty-six in 
1845. In 1848 there were forty-five screw steamers in the Royal Navy. 

An official report of the result of various trials of the performance 
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of screw steamers, dated May, 1850, states it “as highly probable that 
fine sailing-vessels, fitted with auxiliary screw-power, would be able if 
not to rival, at least to approach full-powered and expansively-acting 
steamships in respect of their capability of making a long voyage with 
certainty and in a reasonably short time.” “ Another application of 
the screw, although inferior in general importance to its application as 
a propeller to ordinary ships,” says the same report, “is as a manceuvrer 
to those large ships in which engines of considerable power cannot be 
placed, or in which it is considered unadvisable to place them. No 
doubt can be entertained of the efficiency of such an instrument 
worked by an engine of even fifty horse-power. The full extent of 
its utility, however, cannot, perhaps, be thoroughly appreciated until it 
shall have been extensively used in Her Majesty’s navy.” 

1843.—The “ Rattler,” the first screw vessel of war added to the 
Royal Navy, was ordered to be built to test the method of screw pro- 
pulsion. That the experiment might be conclusive, so far as a trial 
could be made between two vessels, she was constructed on the same 
lines as the “ Alecto” (her after part being lengthened for the insertion 
of the screw), and she was fitted with engines of the same power, and 
on a plan which had previously been tried with paddle-wheel vessels. 
So doubtful were the Lords of the Admiralty of her success that the space 
on her broadside where paddle-wheels were usually inserted was kept 
clear of gun-ports in order that wheel-houses might be appended in 
case of the non-success of the screw; and this was the state of her 
broadside when she was in China, in 1853-54." 

The “ Rattler” was launched from Sheerness Dock-yard in April, 
1843. She was considered a remarkably fine model, and of very un- 
usual length in proportion to her beam, her dimensions being one hun- 
dred and ninety-five feet extreme length, thirty-three feet extreme 
breadth, and eighteen and one-half feet mean depth of hold. Her burden 
was eight hundred and eighty-eight tons. The river trials of the “ Rat- 
tler” lasted from October, 1843, to the beginning of 1845, and showed 
that the screw-shaft might be advantageously reduced in diameter, and 
the blades by about one-third of their length; an alteration which greatly 
reduced the weight of the screw, and facilitated the shipping and un- 
shipping of it, also rendering unnecessary the wounding or weakening 
to so great an extent the after part of the vessel. The result of the ex- 
periments with the “ Rattler,” was that the aperture in future vessels 
might be of very moderate dimensions without lessening the propelling 
power of the screw, and that in smooth water the screw was not inferior 
to the paddle-wheel. Early in 1845 the “ Rattler” proceeded in com- 
pany with the “ Victoria and Albert,” and the “Black Eagle,” from 
Portsmouth to Pembroke. When rounding Land’s End, both these ves- 


‘5 My informant of this fact was Captain Fellowes, R.N., who commanded her 
at that time. 
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sels steaming against a strong head-wind, their paddles being constructed 
on the feathering principle, proved superior to the “ Rattler,” which left 
an unfavorable impression as to the efficiency of the screw against wind 
and sea in heavy weather, and this impression continued for several 
years, although when next tried, in a run from the Thames to Leith, in 
speed she was decidedly superior to paddle-wheel steamers of greater 
tonnage. Before joining the squadron of Rear-Admiral, Hyde Parker, 
in July, 1845, the “ Rattler” was employed to tow the “ Erebus” and 
“Terror” to the Orkney Islands on their fatal expedition to the North 
Pole. 

July 19, 1843.—The “Great Britain” was launched, being up to 
that date the largest and finest vessel built for ocean steam navigation. 
She was built at Bristol, and her lines were furnished by Mr. Patter- 
son, who had planned and constructed the “Great Western.” She was 
constructed of iron, and her dimensions were, length of keel two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine feet, two hundred and ninety-six feet between 
perpendiculars, and three hundred and twenty-two feet over all. Her 
extreme breadth was fifty-one feet, with thirty-two feet six inches depth 
of hold, her main load draught of water being sixteen feet ; and her meas- 
urement two thousand nine hundred and eighty-four tons, with engines 
of one thousand horse-power. Though originally intended for a pad- 
dle-wheel steamer, her builder boldly resolved to adopt the screw, then 
little known. His adoption of iron for the hull and a screw for pro- 
pulsion led to much discussion among scientific men, and created many 
evil forebodings as to her ultimate fate. On her first passage from 
Bristol to the Thames she encountered severe weather, and braved the 
storm in such a manner as to silence the opponents of iron and the 
screw. On her arrival in the Thames, Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, 
and many of the nobility, and thousands of other persons visited her. 

Soon after her experimental trip, December, 1844, she was placed 
on the American station. Her career was practically closed by her 
being stranded on the coast of Ireland. During the whole winter she 
lay on the beach at Dundrum Bay, Ireland, but sustained little injury. 
Altered and repaired, the “Great Britain” is said to be still employed 
in the trade between Liverpool and Australia, to all appearance as 
sound a vessel as she was when launched. 

1844-1871.—The first English steam collier was built in 1844. She 
was bark-rigged. The “ King Coal,” as she was appropriately called, 
one of the latest, was contracted for in 1870, and cost complete for sea 
fifteen thousand pounds. She carries nine hundred tons coal cargo, 
with burden space for one hundred tons more, and has extra water- 
ballast when she has no cargo on board; against strong winds her 
speed is eight and a half knots an hour loaded, and from nine and 
a half to ten knots in fine weather when light; her power, ninety 
horse nominal. She has a saloon-cabin on deck for the captain, with 
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four berths aft, and accommodation for chief mate and steward forward. 
Her crew all told is seventeen. Her voyages from New Castle to Lon- 
don and back usually occupy six to eight days. Hoisting sails, lift- 
ing the anchor, and other heavy work is done by steam winches. The 
crew have a roomy and well-ventilated forecastle level with the main- 
deck ; the seamen occupy one side, the stokers the other, with a bulk- 
head between. The engineers have cabins on deck in the bridge-house. 
The wheel-house is amidship, and the helmsman is protected from the 
weather. 

The ordinary sailing collier delivered in the course of the year under 
the most favorable circumstances three thousand five hundred tons of 
coal. The screw collier, with a complement all told of seventeen men, 
conveys annually, on the same round, fifty thousand tons. 

1844.—Steam propellers, carrying principally freight, but some 
passengers, commenced navigating Long Island Sound in 1844. The 
first was called the “ Quinebaug.” 

November 18, 1844, the propeller schooner “ Midas,” Captain Wil- 
liam Poor, owned by R. B. Forbes, of Boston, left New York for China, 
She was the first American steam vessel that passed beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope, and was the first American screw steamer to ply in the 
waters of China. She was disabled by neglect to her boilers, and came 
home via Rio Janeiro under sail, and ran for a long time after between 
Savannah and Rio Janeiro as a sailing-vessel. 

1845.—January 18, 1845, the propeller bark “ Edith,” Captain 
George W. Lewis, also owned by R. B. Forbes, left New York for 
Bombay and China. She proceeded from Bombay to China in twenty- 
one and one-half days, beating all competitors. She was the first 
American steamer that visited British India, and the first square-rigged 
propeller that went to China under the American flag. She was pur- 
chased by the United States government during the war with Mexico, 
and, after running in the Gulf of Mexico for a year, went around Cape 
Horn, and was lost near St. Barbara, on the coast of California. 

In April, 1845, R. B. Forbes contracted with Ericsson to build an 
iron paddle-wheel steamer of great speed, called the “Iron Witch.” 
She was about three hundred feet long, and was the first iron passenger 
steamer that plied on the North River. She had side propellers in 
place of paddles, and was found not fast enough to compete with the 
Albany boats. Her engines were taken out and put into a wooden 
hull; and the wooden vessel called “The Falcon,” bought by George 
Law, was the first steamer under the American flag that plied to Chagres, 
in connection with the California route. 

A notable event in the history of the “ Britannia,” the pioneer ship 
of the Cunard line, was the cutting a channel for ten miles in length, 
in Boston Harbor, in 1844, through the ice in order that she might sail 


56 See account of George Law’s line in later number. 
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at the appointed time. “Those who remember the month of February, 
1844, will recall one of the most astonishingly cold periods of the last 
fifty years. The first of the month was agreeable enough for winter, 
but three or four days of intense cold came upon us about the middle 
of it. Ice rapidly formed in the harbor, and soon the whole distance 
from the wharves to Fort Warren was frozen over. Men, women, and 
children enjoyed the novel experience of walking all over the harbor. 
Skaters went to the outermost edge of the ice. Horses and sleighs en- 
tered on the ice-field from South Boston. Booths were established for 
the supply of creature comforts, bonfires lighted to warm the hands 
and feet of pedestrians, the earliest ice-craft with extended sail was 
seen skimming over the smooth surface, and the days and nights in the 
harbor partook of a carnival. But it was a serious matter to the agent 
of the Cunard line, who had the steamer ‘ Britannia’ in port, and she 
was under contract to carry the mails, and must somehow get out to 
sea. Bostonians had some interest in the matter, too, for the line had 
but recently been established, and here was a fulfillment of the prophecy 
of the jealous New Yorkers, who had said it was an ice-locked harbor 
in winter. With characteristic energy and public spirit the merchants 
met at the Exchange one day, as the time for the sailing of the steamer 
neared, and no south wind had come to loosen the frost’s hold on the 
waters, and resolved upon the undertaking of cutting a channel for the 
steamer from her dock to the open bay,—a pathway of over ten miles, 
Mr. John Hill, with some experience in ice-cutting, was selected for 
the job, but it proved too much for him. At this juncture Mr. Jacob 
Hittinger, of Gage, Hittinger & Co., large ice-cutters upon Spy Pond, 
in West Cambridge, contracted with the merchants to liberate the 
steamer. The task was accomplished, and the ‘ Britannia’ on her ap- 
pointed sailing-day moved majestically through the canal, a hundred 
feet wide, to the open ocean, amid firing of cannon and the cheering 
of thousands, the multitudes not only lining all the wharves, but 
flocking upon the solid ice in countless numbers. Probably never 
again will we witness the spectacle of an ocean steamer moving 
down the harbor accompanied by thousands of people running or 
skating by her side. The tug-boats which have come into service by 
scores have rendered the freezing of the harbor practically impossible, 
as on the slightest indication of ice they are abroad to break it up. 
Gage, Hittinger & Co. received ten thousand dollars for this immense 
job, which actually cost them twenty thousand dollars, but they enjoyed 
the satisfaction of being recognized as enterprising and successful men 
in the venture.” ” 

1845.—Early in 1841, Thomas Butler King, of Georgia, for many 
years chairman of the Committee of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives on Naval Affairs, introduced a resolutioa directing the 


51 Commonwealth newspaper. 
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Secretary of the Navy to advertise for proposals for mail steamships to 
run to European ports, and for a coastwise line between the North and 
the South. Persevering in his efforts from session to session, he suc- 
ceeded in having a bill passed in 1845 placing the arrangement for the 
transportation of the mails to foreign countries under the direction of 
the Postmaster-General, and authorizing him to solicit proposals for 
several routes. This led to the formation of the Ocean Steam Naviga- 
tion Company of New York, which, in 1847, built and placed the 
“Washington” and the “Hermann” on the route to Southampton and 
Bremen. ‘They were the first American ocean steamships after the 
“Savannah,” and at the time of their construction the best specimens 
of sea steamers our constructors and engineers had produced. Their 
average passages from Cowes to New York was thirteen days fourteen 
hours and fifty-three minutes; from New York to Cowes, fourteen 
days seven hours and seventeen minutes. The contract between this 
“Ocean Steam Navigation Company” and the United States was for 
them to carry the United States mails between New York and Bremen 
twice a month, touching at Cowes, the compensation to be two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. The two steamships were two hundred 
and twenty-four feet long, thirty-nine feet broad, and twenty-nine feet 
deep, and measured seventeen hundred tons. At the expiration of the 
contract the line was discontinued, the steamers were sold and trans- 
ferred to the Pacific, where, in 1863, the “Hermann” was broken up, 
and a few years later the “ Washington” was wrecked. 

Captain R. B. Forbes says, “In 1845 I built the auxiliary steam 
propeller ‘ Massachusetts’ for myself and others, and sailed in her on 
the 15th of September, or thereabouts, from New York for Liverpool, 
and arrived on the 2d October, having used steam nearly eleven days 
out of seventeen and a half. This was the first packet-ship under 
steam that started and performed more than one complete voyage 
between the United States and England under the American flag, and 
was the first propeller that was put into the trade.” The propeller 
“Marmora” went to England before the “Massachusetts,” on her way 
to the Mediterranean, and the steamer “Ranger” (paddle) went to 
Gibraltar ; but the “ Massachusetts” was the first regular steam packet- 
ship between us and England under our flag. 

The propeller of the “‘ Massachusetts” was of composition metal, nine 
feet in diameter. She had two cylinders of 17,640 cubic inches each, 
set at right angles. The propeller was contrived to take out of the 
water at pleasure, and when out of water the ship was a perfect sailing- 
ship of about seven hundred tons. She made two voyages from New 
York to Liverpool and back, and was then chartered, and afterwards 
sold to the War Department. General Scott had his flag on board the 
“ Massachusetts” at the taking of Vera Cruz. 

Her engines were subsequently taken out, and she was converted 
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into a sailing-bark, and renamed the “ Fananoles” of San Francisco, 
and was in existence at the close of our civil war, and for aught I know 
to the contrary “still lives.” 

1846.—In 1846 there were eleven steamboats running between 
London and Westminster Bridges on the Thames at one penny the 
trip, making thirty-two trips in the hour, or three hundred and twenty 
trips per diem. Assuming forty as the average number of passengers 
for each trip, the daily total would be fifteen thousand, and the return 
trip being the same, one hundred and twenty-five pounds was about the 
daily receipt of these boats. The time of each trip varied from one- 
quarter to one-half hour. 

The American steamer “Oregon,” the most magnificent steamer 
afloat in 1846, maintained a speed, against a west-northwest gale and 
head sea, of twenty miles per hour. In calm weather she made an 
average speed of twenty-five miles per hour. Her length was three hun- 
dred and thirty feet, by thirty-five feet width of beam, and her measure- 
ment one thousand tons, with berth accommodations for six hundred 
passengers. Her engine was of eleven hundred horse-power, and had a 
seventy-two-inch cylinder with eleven feet stroke. On the main-deck, 
the inclosed space from the ladies’ cabin forward formed a promenade 
two hundred feet long. The massive engine in the centre, and four or 
five side parlors, fitted up with ten or twelve berths each, opened out 
over the guards, as also a smoking-room, denominated the “ Exchange,” 
and the wash-room and barber’s shop,—the latter fitted up with marble 
slab, Croton water, wash-bowls, etc. In the main cabin, a continuous 
line of berths extended over three hundred feet from end to end of the 
boat, numbering some two hundred berths. This included the after- 
cabin, which was connected by an ample passage-way with the forward 
one. Five hundred yards of carpeting covered the floors in these cabins. 
Each berth was fitted with Mackinaw blankets and Marseilles quilts, 
having the name of the steamer worked in them. A thirty-pound 
mattress, and also bolsters and pillows, with linen of the finest quality, 
completed the equipment of the berths. The curtains were of satin de 
laine of rich tints, with embroidered inner curtains. 

“A portion of the after-cabin was set aside for ladies, and distin- 
guished by extra trimmings, blue and gold curtains, ete. The dining- 
saloon accommodated two hundred and fifty persons. The table ser- 
vice was of the richest French china, every article marked with the 
name of the steamer; the glassware was heavy star-cut. The silver- 
plated ware was of Prince Albert pattern, very heavy and costly. 
But the transition from this show-room to the ladies’ upper cabin 
was as great as from that of a common ferry-boat cabin. There the 
magnificent fittings dazzled the eye. Nothing was wanting which 
could add richness, splendor, or luxury. There were seven tiers of 
berths and three state-rooms upon each side, the cabin being seventy 
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feet long. At the extreme stern was the wash-room, fitted with even 
more comfort than that for gentlemen. Each side of the entrance were 
full-length mirrors, that at first glance were often mistaken for doors 
opening into another cabin. The state-room doors were of enameled 
white, richly gilt, and their interior embellishments, like the cabin, 
splendid and beautiful. The front of the ladies’ cabin from the main- 
deck was splendid. The architecture was plain, with an enameled 
white ground profusely gilt, with raised flowers upon the gilt pillars. 
A time-piece was placed over the door and stained glass around it.” 

The “state-room hall” on the upper deck was two hundred and 
twenty feet long by sixteen wide, except the space occupied by the en- 
gine in the centre. Out of it opened sixty state-rooms, furnished in 
sumptuous style; three were double ones, and a fourth was fitted up as 
a “bridal-room” with good taste, and with a wide French bedstead, ete.. 

Forward of this hall was a lounge, from which there was an unob- 
structed view ahead of the progress of the boat and passing objects. 
Astern was a promenade-deck. State-room hall and the main cabin 
were adorned with superb mirrors set in rich frames. The cost of 
the furniture and fittings was thirty thousand dollars, and of the boat 
itself about one hundred and thirty thousand dollars. She was built 
under the superintendence of her commander, Captain St. John, and 
her symmetry, the beauty of her model, and the arrangement of her 
engines, which gave her unrivaled speed, were the result of his long 
and practical experience. 

The first regular American ocean mail steamship was the “South- 
erner.” She was built in 1846, and put on the route between New York 
and Charleston, South Carolina. She was followed by the “ Falcon” 
and others in the trade to Southern ports. 

1847.—The first French Atlantic steamer arrived at New York 
from Cherbourg on the 8th of July, 1847. 

In 1847, Messrs. C. H. Marshall & Co., owners of the celebrated 
Black Ball line of packet-ships, built for the New York and Liverpool 
trade the steamer “ United States,” of two thousand tons burden, which 
in April, 1848, sailed on her first voyage to Liverpool. She was the 
first American steamer built for the Atlantic Ocean freight and pas- 
senger trade, made several voyages, did not pay, was withdrawn and 
sold to parties in Bremen, and, I believe, was added to the navy of the 
new German Confederation. 

1850.—The first steamers that ran to Havre from New York were 
American. The “Franklin” and “Humboldt” constituted the orig- 
inal Bremen line. Their average passage to Cowes was twelve days 
seventeen hours nine minutes. The “ Humboldt” was two hundred and 
ninety-two feet long, forty feet broad, twenty-seven feet deep, and of 
two thousand eight hundred and fifty tons. The New York and Havre 
Steam Navigation Company, to which these steamships belonged, was 
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established in 1848, to ply between Havre and New York, stopping at 
Southampton both going and returning, and obtained a contract for car- 
rying the United States mails, for which they were to receive one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars per annum for a fortnightly service. 
The “ Franklin” was launched in 1848, and made her first voyage in 
1850. She was two hundred and sixty-three feet in length, fifty-two 
feet beam, twenty-six feet depth of hold, and measured two thousand 
one hundred and eighty-three tons. In July, 1854, she was wrecked 
and totally lost on Long Island. The “Humboldt” made her first 
voyage in 1851, and was wrecked entering Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
October, 1853. 

To preserve the mail contract, the service was supplied by charter- 
ing unsuitable steamers at heavy cost until 1855-56, when the “ Arago” 
and “Fulton” were built and placed on the line. On the breaking out 
of the Rebellion in 1861 the line was withdrawn. The “ Arago” was 
sold to the Peruvian government, and the hull of the “ Fulton” was 
broken up, dry rot rendering her useless as a sailing-ship. Her engines 
were utilized elsewhere. 

1848.—The steamer “California,” which left New York on the 6th 
of October, 1848, was the first steamer to bear the American flag to 
the Pacific Ocean, and the first to salute with a new life the solitudes 
of that rich and untrodden territory. She was soon followed by the 
“Panama” and “Oregon,” and in due time by the “Tennessee,” the 
“Golden Gate,”’ the “ Columbia,” the “ John L. Stevens,” the “Sonora,” 
the “Republic,” the “Northerner,” the “Fremont,” the “Tobago,” the 
“St. Louis,” and the “Golden Age.” These steamers found nothing 
ready to receive them in the Pacific. The company was compelled to 
construct large workshops and foundries for their repair, and had also 
to build their own dry-dock, that of the government at Mare Island 
not being ready until 1854. For a large portion of the early time the 
company had to pay thirty dollars per ton for coal, and once as high as 
fifty dollars per ton. 

1849.—The “Georgia,” built in 1849 for George Law’s line to 
Aspinwall, exhibited in her model the first signal departure from the 
now worn-out type of sailing-packets, once so celebrated. 

On the 4th of June, 1849, the “Panama” entered the harbor of 
San Francisco, California, on her pioneer trip from New York via 
Panama, and twenty years after, viz., June 4, 1869, a correspondent of 
the Evening Bulletin recalls the notable event : 

“Twenty years ago this morning the steamship ‘Panama’ entered 
this harbor on her pioneer trip from New York via Panama, bringing 
about three hundred and eighty passengers from the latter port, many 
of whom had been detained there a month or two on their way to the 
land of gold. 

“As I am not advised of any meeting in the way of a dinner or 
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social reunion to celebrate the anniversary, it has occurred to me that a 
short reference to it in your columns would be appropriate. There are 
many still living in this city and throughout the State who will re- 
member the joy they experienced soon after sunrise that morning on 
entering and steaming up the magnificent Golden Gate, at the end of 
their seventeen days’ voyage from Panama. The fuel:had given out, 
and the writer well remembers that Captain Bailey told him he had to 
make use of some of the light wood-work of the ship in order to keep 
up steam enough to work the vessel into port. 

“Among the passengers were General Joseph Hooker, Governor 
John B. Weller, Dr. William Gwin, Hon. T. Butler King, Lieutenant 
Geo. H. Derby (Squibob), and other official characters; also Messrs. 
Hall McAllister, John Bensley, Lafayette Maynard, H. B. Livingston, 
Alfred DeWitt, 8S. C. Gray, John A. Collins, H. Beach Brinsmade, and 
others who have since attained eminence in their several vocations. 
Among this crowd of three hundred and eighty men were some five or 
six ladies, who deserve to be remembered for their nerve and heroism 
in braving the dangers of a pioneer voyage to a new and undeveloped 
country, far away from the social and domestic comforts of their old 
homes. These were Mrs. J. C. Fremont (whose distinguished husband 
was then on an exploring expedition across the Gila country, and whose 
safe arrival was then in great doubt), Mrs. Robert Allen® (wife of the 
quartermaster-general of this coast), Mrs. Alfred DeWitt, Mrs. 8. C. 
Gray (of Benicia), Mrs. Hobson, from Valparaiso, and another, whose 
name has escaped me. These ladies are all, I believe, still living to 
look back with satisfaction upon the morning of the 4th of June, 1849. 

“We then indulged in the speculation that in twenty years the rail- 
road might be built across the continent, and now, lo and behold, this 
dream is realized! Henceforth no long and weary voyage through 
the tropics need be taken to come and go ‘to the States,’ for we are in 
the States, and a single week only is necessary to perform a journey 
which, in those days, it took at least a month to accomplish. 


“ Corton. 
“San Francisco, June 4, 1869.” 


The ‘“‘Panama” was commanded by Lieutenant David D. Porter, 
now “The Admiral” of the United States Navy. 

In 1849, Mr. R. B. Forbes, of Boston, sent out to California, on the 
deck of the ship “Samoset,” an iron steamer called the “ Mint,” about 
seventy-five feet long by fifteen beam. She was launched under steam, 
and was stowed on the starboard side, the deck-house being removed 
over to the port side to balance her. She was the first American steamer 
to ply on the Sacramento. 

In 1850 he sent out an iron paddle-wheel steamer in two parts to 


58 A daughter of Hon. Wm. Pitt Preble, of Portland, Maine. 
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China on the deck of the brig “Rolling Wave,” on account of J. B. 
Endicot. 

1850.—In the autumn of 1850, Mr. Peter Borrie launched what he 
called a “safety iron twin steamer,” which he appropriately called the 
“Gemini,” adapted for carrying goods, passengers, cattle, and all sorts 
of vehicles, and éither for ocean or river navigation. 

This vessel, as represented, was chiefly constructed of iron, having 
two separate hulls placed side by side, with a space between them in 
which the paddle-wheel worked, and strongly connected together at 
the deck (which passed over all), and also by a plate-iron arch and 
stays between the hulls. The hulls thus joined afforded a great extent 
of deck room with a very small amount of tonnage, or of resistance 
from the area passing through the fluid; and, as both ends were ex- 
actly similar, the vessel would sail with equal facility either way, it 
was expected, without turning. The keels and stems were not placed 
in the centre of the hulls, but situated towards the inside of them, thus 
making the water-lines very fine on the inside, to diminish the tendency 
of the water to gorge up between the hulls, found to take place in twin 
steamers as commonly constructed; which gorging up of the water tends 
to separate the two hulls and greatly increases the resistance in passing 
through the water. The inner bilges of the two hulls were much fuller 
than the outer ones, to afford a greater degree of buoyancy on the inside, 
necessary in order to support the weight of the deck, etc., between the 
hulls. The vessel was represented as adapted for river navigation, at a 
high degree of velocity ; but a vessel required for sea purposes would 
be made broader in proportion to her length, according to the trade in 
which she was to be placed. 

The “Gemini” was one hundred and fifty-seven and a half feet 
long and twenty-six and a half feet broad on deck, each hull being 
eight and a half feet broad, with a space of nine and a half feet be- 
tween them. Her frames were of angle-iron, and spaced, the outside 
plating being securely riveted to them. The keels were formed by 
curving the plates downwards, so as to form channels for the bilge- 
water inside of the hulls; but in sea-going and other vessels, where the 
draught of water would be greater, Mr. Borrie proposed keels of iron 
bars, and to rivet the garboard strakes upon them in the usual way. The 
plating was not carried to the top of the frames on the inside of the hulls, 
except at the space in the middle for the paddle-wheel, but was carried 
up to the deck, so as to form an arch between the two hulls, which 
were also bound together with iron stays at the springing of the arch. 
The deck-beams were of T-shaped iron, securely fastened at the ends to 
the frames, and at the middle to the top of the arch. The deck-planks 
were fixed to the beams by screws passing through the flanges of the 
beams, and calked and made water-tight in the usual way. Each 
of the hulls was divided into compartments by water-tight bulkheads. 
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There were also fenders of angle-iron, one at each end, to prevent 
boats, ete., from getting into the canal or space between the hulls. 
The deck was bounded by bulwarks, which had two large gangways on 
each side, hinged at the lower side to the decks, and lifted up or lowered 
by winches attached to the bulwarks. On each end of the paddle-box 
were a number of deck-houses,—a cook-house, with apparatus in it for 
cooking by steam, a state-room, a dining-room, engineer’s room, etc. On 
the top of the deck-houses and paddle-box was a platform, or hurricane- 
deck, upon which the steering-wheels were placed ; and being properly 
railed in, could be used as a promenade for passengers. 

The vessel having to sail with equal facility either way without 
turning, was fitted with a rudder at each end. The rudder was in 
the middle of the canal between the hulls, and was formed of an iron 
plate upon a shaft or spindle coming up to the deck, which shaft 
was not in the centre of the plate, but about one-third of its length 
from the one side, so that the pressure of the water against the rudder 
acted partly on both sides of its centre of motion; but when the rudder 
was left free it always accommodated itself to the direction of the ves- 
sel’s motion, one end longer than the other from the centre of motion. 

The steering-wheels were on the top of the paddle-box in the 
middle of the vessel ; and thus the man at the wheel, from his elevated 
position, had a clear view of all objects in the way of the vessel. The 
clear area on deck for passengers, including the hurricane-deck, above 
the accommodations at each end of the paddle-box, was about two 
thousand six hundred square feet, and the area of the cabin floors was 
about six hundred square feet, so that there was ample accommodation 
in the vessel to carry from eight hundred to one thousand passengers 
with ease and safety. 


(To be continued.) 


Note.—The compiler of these notes proposes to complete them with brief his- 
tories of the several successful ocean steamship lines,—English, American, French, 
and German,—and will be glad to receive any information to that end. Communi- 
cations on the subject can be addressed to him care of the publishers of Taz UNITED 
Srrvicr. He particularly desires information concerning the coast lines of steamers. 





FAITH. 


TIME was when skies were ever blue, 

When hearts and lips were always true ; 

Then life was young and youth was bright 

With Hope’s and Fancy’s golden light, 
And Faith was real. 


Then friendship was a sacred name, 

And love as pure as vestal flame, 

While every feeling nobly scorned 

The act that any mortal wronged, 
And Faith was strong. 


Time came when all the world grew cold, 

When fortune waned, and skeptics bold 

Assailed belief in all that’s true: 

The flowers of Hope were changed to rue, 
And Faith was dead. 


But through the clouds a blessed ray 

Came shining down to light the way ; 

When prayer from sinful lips went up 

That now might pass the bitter cup, 
And Faith return. 


Then He looked down from heaven’s height ; 

Sad eyes were raised and saw the light 

Reflected from our Saviour’s crown ; 

The chastened heart bowed humbly down, 
With Faith restored. 


L. R. HAMERSLY. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Ir it be true that the cashiering of General Fitz-John Porter was 
wrong, it was an error almost unparalleled in the deep injustice done its 
victim. Nineteen years is a long term for any sort of suffering, but 
when through all those years a proud and sensitive man has to move 
among his fellows branded with such a mark of infamy as was put 
upon Porter by the sentence of the court-martial that tried him, and, 
after all, he is not guilty of the offenses for which he suffers, words 
adequate to properly describe the wrong that has been done him are 
hard to find. While this is true, it is also true that the admission now, 
in the light of evidence which was not to be had at the time of the trial, 
that General Porter has suffered innocently, in no wise impugns the im- 
partiality, ability, or good conscience of the court that tried him; and 
neither the surviving members of that court, nor the friends and repre- 
sentatives of such of its members as are dead, should allow themselves 
to feel that the acknowledgment of Porter’s innocence involves any 
reflection upon the fairness of his trial, or the propriety of the finding 
in which it resulted. General Grant evidently feels that he was at fault 
in not sooner discovering the error of his view of Porter’s case, but the 
court, sitting long before the bringing to light of even such additional 
evidence as was accessible to General Grant when President, should not 
be held responsible for failing to decide Porter’s case on evidence of 
which it had no knowledge. For ourselves, since the finding of the 
Schofield Board, we have never had any doubt of General Porter’s inno- 
cence of the charges on which he was tried, and we hail with pleasure 
the conversion to a similar state of mind of so distinguished and so pre- 
eminently competent an authority as General Grant. If his belief in 
General Porter’s innocence shall serve to neutralize the pronounced 
opposition of Senator Logan and other influential men to measures for 
General Porter’s relief, it will, we believe, be a service to the country, 
which can ill afford to continue, even for a year, so enormous a wrong 
as that under which, assuming his innocence, General Porter languishes. 
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1882. 
In a long and distinguished career Rear-Admiral C. R. P. Rodgers 


has on many occasions benefited the naval service, and the country as 
well, by wise suggestions to the Department looking to the improvement 
of the efficiency and usefulness of the navy. To him is due the system, 
now about being inaugurated, of detailing naval officers to the Smith- 
sonian Institution for instruction and practice in natural science, with a 
view to providing the Naval Academy a competent corps of instructors 
in the most advanced walks of scientific knowledge. When this system 
shall have been fully developed it will no longer be necessary to depend 
on civilians for the scientific duty on board our ships when sent on 
voyages of discovery or exploration, or employed en service involving 
scientific research. While in the past our navy has averaged fairly 
well with foreign navies in the scientific attainments of its officers, it 
has never possessed a sufficient number of officers deeply versed in scien- 
tific knowledge to meet the full requirements of its varied employment. 
The system now inaugurated will supply this defect, and will contribute 
to raise to a still higher plane the already high standard of education 
maintained at the Naval Academy. 


Apropos of the employment of military and naval officers in scientific 
researches, we note with pleasure the attention now being bestowed by 
army officers upon anthropological data respecting our Indian tribes. 
Whether in point of numbers the Indians are declining or increasing, 
there is no doubt that, in respect of race peculiarities, they are rapidly 
becoming so modified by our efforts to civilize them, and by their con- 
stantly increasing association with whites, that the time is fast approach- 
ing when their typical and distinctive characteristics will cease to be 
available as objects of contemplation and study. It is highly important, 
therefore, in the interest of science, that the recorded observations of the 
earlier students of Indian anthropology be supplemented now by the 
closer, more accurate, and more intelligent scrutiny and study possible 
to army officers in the Indian country before the advancing tide of 
settlements obliterates entirely the distinctive traits of a people whose 
history, language, manners, and customs must ever be of the deepest 
interest to all who believe with Pope, that 


‘The proper study of mankind is Man.”’ 


From Governor Cornell’s message to the New York Legislature we 
learn that, pursuant to the policy suggested in his last annual message, 
the National Guard has been materially reduced in numbers, and a 
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reorganization ordered on the basis which it is believed will render the 
force more efficient and useful for the service required, while it will also 
effect a considerable reduction of unnecessary expenditures. Two of 
the division organizations have been dispensed with, and their com- 
mands consolidated with the remaining four general divisions. Three 
brigade organizations have also been abolished, thus leaving two brigades 
in each division. 

The force as reorganized consists of four divisions, eight brigades, 
fifteen regiments, one organized battalion, forty-two separate companies 
of infantry, and seven separate batteries of artillery, comprising, in the 
aggregate, twelve thousand four hundred and ninety-five officers and 
enlisted men; and this is believed to be abundant for any emergency 
liable to arise. Should it, however, be regarded desirable in the future 
to increase the strength of the force, it can be done by enlarging the 
present commands without duplicating organizations. 


TAKING one thing with another, the lot of the Navy Bureau official 
in Washington is not altogether a happy one. Change, which the 
poetasters are so fond of ascribing to all things mortal, has certainly of 
late marked them for its own,—not, perhaps, change actual, but change 
potential ; change which threatens, if it does not come, and which, as 
a destroyer of hopes and plans, is really more malign in its effect 
than would be its actual consummation. Hardly had the incumbents 
of these pleasant posts under Secretary Thompson become fairly used 
to their surroundings when his resignation filled their souls with dread 
of impending displacement ; but happily his successor, the genial 
Goff, disappointed this expectation, and they were spared the real- 
ization of what, in anticipation, they had already suffered. The advent 
of a new administration, though it brought but few actual changes, of 
course made a general sweep a not unlikely possibility, and was any- 
thing but soothing in its suggestiveness. A few months later came the 
terrible event which made us all mourners at the bier of Garfield, and 
brought another change of administration to try still further the hearts 
of our unhappy bureau friends. Let us hope that the time is at hand 
when for a season at least they shall be left to enjoy their ease and dig- 
nity unruffled by change or rumors thereof. 


THE paper by General Fry in the last number of the journal of The 
Military Service Institution, entitled “A Military Court of Appeal,” 
is a very suggestive one. Of the correctness of the premise laid down 
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by General Fry, that military punishment should be first just, then 
prompt, there can be no question. If promptness of punishment be 
the prime object of military law, even the existing modes of procedure 
had best be dispensed with as obstacles rather than aids to the compassing 
of the desired end, and the whole military state be remitted to the 
arbitrary rule of what is called martial-law,—the will of the command- 
ing officer. 

And, assuming the correctness of General Fry’s postulate, there 
certainly seems to be room for improvement in the present mode of 
dealing with that class of court-martial cases which the law requires 
shall be taken to Washington for revision. Neither justice nor prompt- 
itude appear to be served by the course now followed. We are inclined 
to believe that good would result from the erection at Washington of a 
tribunal which should relieve the President of the duty of revising the 
proceedings of courts-martial, and which should be empowered to en- 
tertain appeals and grant rehearings in cases where error had been 
assigned at the time of trial, or important evidence had subsequently 
been discovered. 


WE take especial pleasure in calling the attention of such of our readers 
as have policies in the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 


delphia to the excellent annual statement which appears in the adver- 
tising columns of this issue of THE Unirep Service. This company 
has been for several years making special efforts to enroll among its 
membership officers of the army and navy, and it has succeeded to a 
gratifying extent in doing so. It is a typical Philadelphia institution, 
conservative in its methods of doing business, and honest to the core. 
The company was instituted in 1847. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


THE third volume of ‘‘ The Memorial History of Boston,’’ just issued, contains 
an account of the siege of Boston, 1775, by Edward Everett Hale, D.D.; a chapter 
on Boston soldiery in war and peace, by General Francis W. Palfrey; and a 
chapter on the naval history of Boston and of the Charlestown Navy-Yard for the 
last one hundred years, by Rear-Admiral Preble. All these articles are illustrated 


by plans, portraits, views, etc. 


No recent contribution to the literature of the late war has been so well re- 
ceived, nor on the whole is so valuable, as the series of monographs entitled ‘‘ The 
Campaigns of the Civil War,’’ now issuing from the press of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. The series when complete will comprise eleven volumes, of which five, 
including The Outbreak of Rebellion, by John G. Nicolay, Esq.; From Fort 
Henry to Corinth, by Judge Force; The Peninsula, by General Webb; The Army 
under Pope, by John C. Ropes, Esq.; and The Antietam and Fredericksburg, by 
General Palfrey, have been published. Coming as these volumes do at a time suf- 
ficiently remote from the excitements of the war to admit of more deliberate colla- 
tion of facts and a more thorough digestion of data than was practicable at first, 
they have greater historical value than the earlier books on the same subjects. 
Their chief value, however, will lie, as must that of all such works produced while 
the present generation lasts, in the discussion and controversy which they will 
arouse over mooted points, out of which clashing of minds will be evolved event- 
ually the historic truth that shall enlighten posterity respecting the men, the 
measures, and the events of the most critical period in our national existence. 


War, WAVES, AND WANDERINGS is the alliterative title of a book recently 
published by Sampson Low, Marston & Oo., the author of which, Mr. F. Francis, 
was the correspondent of the London Times during the war in Zululand. It 
abounds in graphic and interesting descriptions of the author’s war experience, and 
of his travels in Africa, Asia, and America. 





